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Salata ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

dency His R Royal Highness the PRINCE Co! CONSORT. 


The Reception Room will be the Mechanics’ Hall, Market- 


yh. - pappntentions intended to be read to the Associa- 
statement whether or not 


the Author will 
at at the Meeting, may be addremed to John 


eral ni 
yin Prof. Fuller and John 


JOHN F.R.S., General 
Thames-street, London. 


_6, Queen-street-place, Upper Tham 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PRO- 
PECTUS for the Academical Year commenci 
"Science, as the and the 
is now and will be sent on 


Col n 
outside 
ELF, D.D neipal. 


October 
of 


well as about 


Mili 
Cc Esq. 
cs ’ the 


{jOVERN MENT of MINES, and 
of SCIENCE APPLIED to the AR 


Direetor. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, 
C.L. MLA. 8. &e. 


During the Session ard 
October the foll following COURSES. of "LECTURES and Pe itt 
TICAL ‘DEMONSTEATIONS will be 


be given 
Metall 
Natural History. H. P.R. 


MA. 


7. Mechanics. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Binns. 
for Students (exclusive of the labora- 


Pupils are received, in 
etallurgical Laborato 


Dr. Percy. Tickets to ‘Lectures are issued at 
and 2. each. the Queen's Service, Her 
Managers, may 


onsuls, Mini r ts and 
ted Sch oman, pil-Teachers, and others 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has grauted two Exhi- 
ess the of Wales wo 

bitions, and others have also been es ish 

For a and apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


UDDERSFIELD COLLEGE, instituted for 


Collegiate upon a Scriptural 


the commencement? of the next ‘Be 
will be to RECEIVE s FE ADDITIONAL 
A ERS inte House (a b portion of the Buildings 
and Prospectuses ed on 


obtained tion to 
SAMUEL SHARPE. ion to the 


Sec., or to 
A is, 1858. 


13, CLIPTON-GARDENS, MAIDA-HILL. 
[Adizs 5 SELECT CLASSES: not more 


each Class. 
SigNon G. ANELLA SIG 
Prnespala CAMPANELLA née NORA 
Assisted by a resident E a a Masters. 
The ceeus RECOMMENCE AFTER the HOLIDAYS, 
on the 12th September. 
ves Lessons in I 
had from him at his residence, 13, Nb 


WELL COLLEGE, near Epsom, Surrey. 
In this ~)-—4 - an . attempt is x is made to combine the 
tages of on with Life. The 


Pupils, after Holiday wy separate House, 
within the C er the Clorgymen. 
50 neas per annum ; College 70 

; with separate o extras. 
Ww KNIGHTON, LL.D., Principal. 


W ESIBOURN E COLLEGE, Bayswarsr- 
ROAD, W. 


Patrons. 
Hea. and iter rd Bishop of London, 
Right Hon. of Vusstor. 
Riche Rev. the Wine 

Right Rev. Bishop of — 

Rev. the Lord Bishop  £ 
Rev. the Lord Bishop 

oxford, Pretend native 
‘ix, Seven, and 


; Stationery, 


MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on THURSDAY, the 
f2nd of September, and — till the 2ist of December. 
After Christmas E will be held at the College. 
Masters receive Boarders at their Re: 
y 


or. and further iculars, ap 
Wx. Poutron, Hon. Sec., at the College, or 32, 


own houses. 


R. TRAVERS, B.A. Oxon. and Assistant- 


TWo in 
DENCE, 4, 


PUPILS in his 


UNIV BRSITY PROFESSOR, educating 


een, for Honours at Cambri 
of bis’ Fam E or TWO age 


sea-si 
R. 5., to the care of Messrs. T. & W. Boone, 9, New 
London. 


EDUCATION. — tion for 
branch of the Service at the PRACTICAL MILI- 

TARY ribs LEGE.— This establishment has again passed first 
the list at the last Examination for direct Commissions. 
sent t idates th itive Examination for 


e 
Sandhurst itted. I also two ils 
at the last competition for the Artillery wed pated 
nese nee 1858 4 which four passed first, two second, two third 

Labora r Ex) tal 


Loner, Sunbury, 5. W. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, SESSION 
. ~ The Session on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
with an Introductory ay upwards of 3% HENRY, at 8 o'clock P.™. 
The Hospital yp wa beds, of which 185 are for 
and 120 fi cal cases. 2,109 in-patients 
the year; the number of out-patients 
A amounted to 16,469. 
Geneen Fee for attendance on the Hospital Practice and Lec- 


tures uired by the Coll f Su and Apothecaries’ Com 
This ~ man be. 4 by instalments of 351. at the 
nning of the of the second 
session, =F Il. at the beginning of the n. 


additional session, 
fee admits the Students to the Practical 
ures delivered in the College except 


tive 
tering will to an undertak- 
to gunform to the laws Felating fo the dise ine of the Hospi: 


For every 


NUNN, Dean. 
T. THOMAS’S MEDICAL SESSION, 


ENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
after which the Distri october &e., 


- P.M., 

“eeu have the option of 40. for first year, a 
have the opt foreach year ; or 
90. at cs perpetual. 


PRIZES AND APPOINTMENTS FOR 1859-60, 


Voluntary Matriculation Examinations are held early in 
October, and Prizes are given in each of the three following 


divisions :— 
In M 
athematics, Classics, and History. 
To the most Pupils for General Proficiency 


are awarded 
FIRST YEAR’S STUDENTS. 
Treasurer's Prize of guineas. 2nd. A College Prize 
th 3rd. A College Prize of 101. 
SECOND YEAR'S STU DENTS. 
ist. A College Prize of 30%. 2nd. A College Prize of 201. 3rd. A 
and the Clinical Clerks, are awarded to merit, 


THIRD YEAR'S STUDENTS. 


cist, A College Prise of tnd. A College Prize of 04 ard. A 
Prise of Mt. end to the mat 
Meritorious. 


ne Geo. Vaughan’s Cheselden Medal. The Treasurer's Gold 
Mr. Newman Smith's Prize of 5i. for the best Essay on ‘ Neu- 


the Resident A and the 
selected, and are expense, Rooms 
Salary of 802 


sminatious, and sil of the First class 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Dr. Sones Ph Mr. Green, Consul Sur- 
ing ysician ; 


J. 4 
I is the Medical and 


Dr. Barker. r. 
Potent ; Medical E. Clapto 


total 
receive Certificates of 


Rt. 
‘aller al Midwifery— Mr. H. Gervis. 
thology — Mr. Simon. — 
Anatomy—Mr. W. M. Ord. "Materia Medica 

‘orensic Medicine—Dr. Brinton. Public Health—Dr. Headlam 
Greenhow. natomical Demonstrations— Mr. Rainey and Mr. 
M. Demonstrations Morbid Bristowe 
and Mr. 8. Jones. Microscopical Anatomy—Mr. Rainey. 

Students can re-ide with some of the Officers close to the Hos- 


tal. 
The Patients are admitted 5 oy at Half-past Nine a.™., and 


the Out-Patients seen at the 
To enter, or to ond 


sa to Mr. Wurrrizip, M 


UEEN’S BI DIRMINGHAM. 
Incorporated by 


The WINTER SESSION o 
CINE, ENGINEERING, and of ARTS 
on MON Uetober The system 


NDAY, of stu u tthe 

College constitutes a complete course of educat A. (with Colle- 
ate discipline) in Arts, » Medicine, Law, and Theology, 
without residence elsewhere; an Courses of the different 
Faculties are y Universities of London and Dur- 
ham, with which the College is in connexion; by the different 
Ex and by those of Her Majesty's Army, 


Navy, and Indian 
College is empowered by Royal Charter to confer a Diploma 


for the Examination of the Thiet 
prepared 


in the Junior of 
Re, Matriculation E Examinations of the University of London, 
’ Hall, &c.: those who 


ve indentures of apprenticeship without 


may 
College 


"or further ond 
made to the 
the Medical 
RS. JOHN TEMPLETON’S ESTA- 
BLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 52, GIBSON. 
UARE, ISLINGTON.—Menta tal cultivation and development, 
mem- 


h moral training. in every 
bers of the Family. tuation the healthiest in and 
most convenient for visits to the various Institutions and 


bitions. 
Schoo 1 duties RESU MED 
nan had on application. on JULY 2th. Terms, Sc. may be 


R. B. H. SMART continues to INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and other Pu ila in ELOCUTION, to attend 


lasses for E ly, an r Readi The 

INTRODUCTIO N to GR mange Se 

DUCATION.— .—In first-class Boys’ School, 
full informati forwarded on 
to » Post-office, 


Maida- 
FAMILIES SEEKING A , SCHOOL.— 


A French Professor, visiting first-class Co eoce ond 
in and near London, has an opportunity of placing ¢ NE or Two 
IANS. ore Engagement required. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Dr. 
SEN’S LABORATORY will RE-OPEN for the Win 
A daily. 


Course on the 3rd o OBER. Hours of Atten 
9 am. to 4 p.m, and in the Evening, from 6 to 7 
Matthiessen may be co ted on Chemical Subjects, and Sam 
to the Laboratory or to 
of Messrs. H. Marruressen & Co., Mark- Chambers, E.C. 
Laboratory, 1, T ussell-square, W C. 


IBLICAL and POSTBIBLICAL HEBREW 
ERATURE. ~The Bee. A. Léwr gives Instruction in 
who have at University E 

12, MORNIN@GTON-ROAD, REGENTS-PARK, N.W. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
of of the above, who 


employ 
on ve tom” Distance no AL A. B., 


care o ‘Madame Bamberger, 255, Oxford-street, W 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 


er 
Philol Prof. —TWO LANGUAG 


ke. 
the 


, on the same Terms 

Ope. the upils’ at his house. Eac en in 

his PRI VATE ns, and select, separate CL — Se Samia 
and Gentlemen. for m 


m (in la } 
dinary pursuits of the Universitics, A 
0 BOND-ST T 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, wit 
WAGHORN, who has 


transferred, an 
Germany. No a, Ports 
AFFAELLE to the 
Uni PHOTOGRA of RAF. 
FAELLE CAR S and other 1 GS, will he Sul 
at the Seven KENSIN during the mométr 
Augus ae 


\ 7 MANAG 
PUBLIS S 

situation Liberal salary will be ven —A 

Weak caklin & Plint, Stationers, 9 i, Potrinedoa 


AMATEUR SKETCHERS — 
(Member of the New Society 


— square, Cam 


E AQUARIUM.— —LLOYD’S 
TIVE LIST. 
direct to W. Auroap 


studious 
privilege 
nguished 
Oxford 
ree! Man. Th 
Address F. 
Bond-stree 
under the direction of 
Basi 
= | 
4 
Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. Surgery—Mr. South. ‘tan sive 
r. Grainger and Dr. Brinton. Descriptive and Surgical Ana- Rew arc = 
e G Cc and _S Jones. Chemistry and of 
4 
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chy WANTED.—WANTED, on a 

wspaper in a small Town in Pe) Ww pest of England, a RE- 

PORTER and RE. Seg to keep the 

dattend to the shing prac 

Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row, London. 


GENTLEMAN, of high respectability and 
thorough practical business ~ esirous of an EN- 
GAGEMENT. in which his knowledge ity for respon- 


sible management may be rendered ‘evailable “either as Secretary 

intendent, or Confidential He has been accusto tomed 

to engagements ‘of an important c ann and is qualified from 

his experience to undertake the direction of any business trans- 

,in which tact, gentlemanly , and integrity are 

essentially required Remuneration is not the primary considera- 

tion with the advertiser, who is willing to devote his services as a 

resident Agent, if requi either in Town or Country.—Com- 

muniwations be to W. Banting & 
Sons, 26 and 27, James s-street, Piccadilly, W 


OKSELLER’S APPRENTICE. — The 

poem of a Lad (Church of E d) between 14 and 15 

to send him as IN R APPRENTICE toa 
ESPECTABLE BOOKSELLER (New and Second-hand), either 
in London or any of the larger Towns in England or Seotiand. _ 
Address, stating terms, &c., ., care of Mr. Thos. Connolly, 
10, Gener Ormond Quay, Dublin. 


BOTURES. are of 


ration, are communicate with 
street Wes est, C., The expenses "of C Cle 
or Gentlemen residing in the coun are willing 
a Lecture at stated intervals, would 


R. KIDD’S AN aL ** GOSSIPS.” 

THE BEST” OF EVERY THING—AND ALL OF 
re’s all ” Yet is there nothing lost ! 

ew becomes the essence of the tiow 
Which feeds the i insect of the sunny — 
Now leaf, now pinion. Tho the hills were tost 
By the wild whirlwind, like the summer dust, 
Ne’er would an atom 10 rish! 
Secretaries and Others, req 
address their r. 


Particulars, are gre 
Kipp, 


MR. JOHN BENNETT'S NEW LECTURES. 
R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member 


of the National Academy of cues, is prepa red 
APPLICATIONS for ENGAGEMEN for his NEW LEC- 
*On the Chronometer, its Past, Present,and Future,’ 
onth among ae Ww atchmakers of Switzerland’ —or 


and ond, 
and 


for those on *The Watch’ 
illustrated b 


will be Models, 
Specimens of WwW etches — Applications to Mr. Yous 
W toh 65, Cheapside. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.—Mr. 
Follies," nd Shakapeare, of ond | 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, September 3rd :— 
Nine. SUMMER POULTRY 


; t at 
SHOW and Display of cheat, ¥ FOUNTAINS. The Poultry 
Show will be continued rea. , and 4 


Admission each day, ONE under 12, 
open at Ten. Display Great Fountains. A 


ve. 
turday, open at Ten. Concert. Admission, Half-a-Crown ; 
children, shilling. 
Displa Jpper Series of Fountains daily, and performances 
by the 5 eld. s Band and on the Great Urgan at intervals. 
Half-a-Guinea Season Tickets may now be had, available from 
lst of September, 1859, to 30th of April, 1860. 
e Band of the Royal 1 Marines Light ne hy will perform in 
the Grounds on Wednesday and Saturday Even 
Sunday, open at 1°40 to5 holders, quatultously by Tickets. 


SSILS and MINERALS.— Single Speci- 

mens and Collections from the 

London for Cabinets, &c. 

rals for analysis, 18% Ham 
mares, Cabinets, &e.—JA 


fine Museum Slab of Fishes from 
Dura Den, for Sale. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK, Farnham, 
near Camp, Surrey. ED WARD W. 
LANE, M.A M. Edin., Author o eo pathy: or, Hy- 
gienic Medicine.’ Second Edition. ohn Churehill, 1859. 


YDROPATHY.—The BEULAH-SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, 

Upper Norwood, replete with every comfort, being within twenty 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal P been opened for the 
reception of Patients and Visitors. — ’ Particulars forwarded on 
a plication to Dr. Ritrrersanpt, M.D., ses the Resident 


EW ABT-UN ION.—Limited to 5,000 Sub- 
ribers. ra Subscription my One Guinea will be given a 
set of coun of the finest large lin ever issued, the 
roof impressions of which were publis ed at Seventy Guineas. 
Whey are of world-wide celebrity and undying interest. Each of 
the seven given for the Guinea Subse oe is of more value than 
the single print usually given by Art-Unions for the same sum. 
The plates wil destroyed so soon as the 5,000 sets are absorbed, 
so that each Subscriber will thereupon hold a property worth at 
least 10s. 6d. an impression, ai. 6d. for set ot seven ; and, 
as no more copies can roduced, it ma upon tha 
before long the set will be worth or 
Upon application, a Set of the Engravings will be sent on In- 
spection anywhere in Lo ae 
imens ma d Prospectuses obtained, nee. Day & 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn 


HE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, 
EARLSW0OOD, REDHILL, SURREY. 
Under the immediate Tae QUE Her Most Gracious Majesty 


TH BEN. 
Open for Cases from all parts of the Kingdom. 


CONTRIBUTIONS towards this national Charity are earn 
; there are at the present time nearly 300 inmates, ap 
plicants varies from 


although number appl 150 to 180 at each 
election, the rd can only elect 20. 
most gladly announce a larger number for admission di 


permit 

Board have been much encouraged in their gratuitous 
labours by the improvement in the ond bel p- 
desire to make tial addit 


inmates. e many essen ons, 
rry out several n vements connected the 
accompli 
benevolent. 


the wealthy an For ull aecoun daily 
working of this excellent Institution, t the Board, =r Ay great pride, 
polar the publie and their supporters to a recent pamphlet b 

Rev. Epwin Stpxey, A.M. tor of Cornard area Saf, 
entitled ‘ A Visit to Harlewood, and to their last Annual Report, 
both of which may vibe thank on application to the 
Office, where vi be kfully received. and eve 


information supplied. Annual 
or ll. Life ditte 5a. or 
The Electious occu ir regularly in A pril and October. 
D.C.L. | Gratuitous 
Office, 29, Poultry, E. 


HARING- CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. 
—The Governors earnestly ASSISTANCE for this 
Hospital. The losses which it has sustained death eae 
of its earliest benefactors, nt painfully felt yar the Charit 
it is feared ac 41, efficiency will be abridged unless new ends 


y their 

e chief. Saliomes of the Governors has hitherto been u 

voluntary donations legacies ; and they —— hope 

an institution which annually relieves from = 17,000 die 

—— poor, including nearly 3,000 cases of dangero accident and 
wy A of whom, but for ti timely perish), 

will i be though merit the assistance of those who enjoy the 


37, Fleet-street ; 
JOHN R ROBERTSON, Hon. See. 


E ELEVATOR GUN.—In the Times of 
June the ist, 1859, Captain Norton, of Liquid Fire Shell 
celebrity, ne ublic attention to a new Principle pro to 
imtroduced by Mr. Charleswo construction 0 
that of the substitution of an Elevator for the Stock : the sav 
in cost and bulk thereby obtained being attended with decr 
risk of injury to the Shooter in the event of his Gun — 
A Gun constructed on this principle is especially ada 
the ing purposes :-— 

r Ho against Burglars. 

or 


hooti ithologists. 
3. For Rabbit or Pheasant a in very thick 
4. For Pedestrian Excursionists, especially for oe 
A om account of the ELEVATOR GUN, with Lithographic 
tes, will be forwarded (post free) on receipt of 12 some or it 
a 4~ obtained through any Bookseller by giving the lisher’s 
cones Gregory, 3, Hing William- ‘atreet, Strand. 


for 


~HANORS in the MANAGEMENT of the 
LADIES’ READING-ROOM, 
FROM TEN 

The want a en for been long felt, 

a commodious Room, at l4a h nm secured for 

the parpess. is furnished with the leading 

Papers ( Daily and "the Rovibus and M M r- 

only, reference strictly required from all 
u 


Managers of the Reading-Room, sincerely desirous to make 
it as “extenalvely useful as ible, wish to announce that the 
following scale of prices 


Mem ip for one year to be secu the poyment of One 
Guinea. A subscription of 2. 2s. will gi’. ladies to bring a 


friend. 
Professional ladies will be charged only Half-a-Guinea. Coun 
A cup of tea se eatne and a piece of bread and butter supplied 
for Fourpence. 


THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS ARE PROVIDED: 


The Times. Morning Post. 

Daily News. Star. 
Atheneum Review 
Illustrated News. Edinburgh Review. 
Saturday Review Ww Review. 
Critic. Revue des x Mondes. 
Spectator Black wood’ 
Econo Fraser's Magazine. 
Dispatch. All the ear Round. 

Philanthropist. Cc —— 

National Review. National Magazine. 
North British Review. Punch. 


And a selection of Foreign and Provincial Papers, 
This List will be gradually increased. 


MERICAN 


_Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. American Agen Pater- 

row, are now prepa lovers of AMERICAN 
BOOk aud Booksellers, with C ogee, of branches of 
BOOKS AN LITERATURE ond | INCE. 


The following ALOGUES are ready, 
and will be own and on of two 


stamps eac 

1. Theology. 9. Hi and 
2. Jurisprudence. 10. ¢ phy. 

3. Medicine and Surgery. 11. Useful Arte. 
Natural 12. Military and Naval Science. 
5. Chemistry and Pharmacy. 13, Politics and Commerce. 
6. Natural osophy, Mathe- | 14 Belles Lettres. 
matics, a 15, Periodi 

7. Education. 16, | 
8. illology. 

stantly on Sa Those not in stock procured within y am 

London: Triibner & Co. 60, 


ph 
fietés, Lithograp ers to the Queen, 6, 
GIN, HEIRS, &c., WANTED, 
have ed for— Exact Copies of 


tisements from the Time., oe 
New York Herald, Melboursé 4 "Indien 


il, &., for r the last sixt ea. man 
Names and of” Pe coverin 


(Just 


M® J.G. BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER, 
244, REGENT-STREET. 

FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS on Paper for Half-a-Crown. 

SIX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d. will go by _ 


THE 6d. MINIATU on Paper, 
tinted by Miniature of talent—a delicate 


process, which, without altering the unerring truth of the sun 
peueil, gives the charm of colour and reality of life. ° 


free for twelve penny Direct to Fisnea & Son, Pub- 
London Sent punctually per 
Worth ite weight in 


New 


GALLERIES, 


ures tak 
Art. ty on view 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS, on 


-street. 
*antheon, 
Hall; and “Liverpool and Manches 


& T. PYNE’S OTOGRAPE; 
C. PURTRAIT ROOMS are 
At 369, Srranp, 


hs 
Miniat daily. 


on Pape 


For Half-a-Crown. 


Six additional Copies (by for 9a. 
‘elou Mi case, for 
N SCHOOL of 


try; 


Burlingto 


Exeter Hall. 


ree doors East from 
A  Firet-rate Portrait from 2a. 6d. 
AYALL’s PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAN 


2%4 and 226, REGENT-STRE EET, come 


nent, 


Prom ite 
offers unique 


Regendetres 


the hithest of Miniature Painting by 


or 
Paper or Ivory, in Water or Ui) isla 


ie artistic pre-em nenee, this 
to the N ty 


taken from Life, 


receipt of two stamps. 


Slides from nature, from 38. 
dicen, 
phers, Kentish Town, ot N.W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GEMS FOR 


Stereoscopic 


Cae Caines per Gams 
each, co sent on 


oured. 
& Co., 


ten of and V 
ethod 


R; containing Sim 
axed- Paper, aud ve 
of taking 


by Bland & 
the Queen, 153, Fleet street, London, 


Just published, Fourth Edition, price ls. ; per post, 1a 24. 


PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 


e Directions for the Prodye. 


iews by the Cal 


Maken 


ULLETON’S 


T. 
he Studio and Library open 


HERALDIC OFFICE and 


st, 25, Crau 


FRAMES, Cornices, 
good Frame 24 in. Oy 20 


ON SA 


OMAS & CO.’8 WHOLESALE MANU. 
FACTORY of PICTURE and other CRRA RENTS 
irandoles, &. pom the latest Designs. 


in. supplied for no Guinea. 


GUARANTEED PAINTINGS by Avett and Old Masten 
always LE.—Old Paintings 


restored. 


3386, EUSTON-ROAD, opposite Fitzroy-square. 


AY & SON, Léthographers to the 
execute in the sem, oo the most reasonable terms, and 
tion of Titi hrome 


every 


ona Cop Plate Printing: y or 
with 


SHBEE 


& DANGERFIELD, 


LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in COLORS, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 
No, 22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


the MONASTIC, 
ILLUMINATED,—in every s 
Foreign workmen. OSEPH 


an 
Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W 


Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
Publications. 
OOKBINDING.—BooxsBinpine executed in 


and 
e of superior fini nglist 
Englishaud F 


74.5 


Plates, in al and 
HERALDIC ENGRAVINGS.—Crest on Seal or Ri 
Die, Arma, Crest, 


= FAMILY ARMS, send Name and 


Qa. 6d. ; 


oD 
aud Motte on Seal or Book-plate, 


SOLID GOLD, 18 Cases, marked, Sard, Blood- 
stone >eals, 


Ri Cust, Guineas. 
Pens 
T. MORING, Brice has received 
er 
the Gold Medal for 44, he LON 


is enabled to execute ev 
advantageous terms, 
choice assortment of TY 


ment in t Hy 


this day, contains 


244, REGENT-STREET.—Entrance round the Cornex. 


Joun 


HYDRAULIC and 


Barker, 13, 


ILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, ready 


Wy Hat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT! 
acne a thought often occurri 
and persons of sor 


to the 
RICHARD BARRET?, 13. 


to literary minds, public 
An 


be obtained 


ery description of PRINTING | on very 
Office furnished with a la 
PES, STEA PRINTING } MACH INES 


PRESSES and eve 
SPECIME LEN BOOK of 
13, Markelane, Le 


many Curious, Useful, and Entertaining 
t of of Edtesnbure. lm which will be 
ical Antiquities, = 


12mo. fine paper, 2/. 

Gill’s Pom rr xtra, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 100 fine 
poten, 108.— New Sporting gilt, 
tes, 48.--Dodsley's ays, on vols. 

eve. dean a. Sydenham Society's Publications, 


vols. Svo. cloth, gilt top os edges, 71. 15a. 
Ca had 


post free for one postage stamp, 


| 
Partie 
| At th 
| may de 
Deposi 
in 
| Forms 
Arms oF 
a-®, 
Twenty 
Il HERING’S PHOTOGRAPH I¢ “Vins 
e ESTABLISH MENT, 137, REGENT-STREET —p rtraity sellers 
. taken on quite a new and improved oi w ‘ 
A 
whe 
L esirous of having Portraits en, or Vil or 
1 te : Paintings and Drawings omees, A great variety of P sre add 
Specimens of Copies from Thorburn, Ross, Richmond, Baia 45,80 
pmen, reno other De seer i 
pisPt 
Tenor 
te LE 
Hospital; and by Messrs. Drummonds, 149, Charing Cross; Nevem 
Messrs. Coutts, 60, Strand 
and through all the principal This 
ot — 
Libra 
by 
logical Btud 
aud Histories of nearly every Family in the United Kingdom, M 
America, &c. No fee for search of Arms; plaia sketch, 2s. 6d: ip 
Herald'c colours, 5a. Tracing Pedigree with origina! Graut of — 
Wo. Augu 
ene 
the R 
L 
C Ma 
af fo 
D cad 
mission M 
the P 
l, 
A 
stree 
impo 
comp 
cludi 
— Eng) 
| 
| 
TY PES, 
Works, in every 


RATT 
Style of 


| 


AN O F DEPOSIT, 
B BSTABLISHED «.p. 1844. 
3, Pall EAST, LONDON. 
Parties desirous qo uested to examine 
Py the Hank of Deposit ty which a rate of interest 
obta secu 
agreement may be withdrawn without 
payable in Jan 
PETER MOU Director. 
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wens for opening Accounts sent free on application. 
AULLETON’S BOOK PLATES, with Arms, 


j0s., or Crest Plate, 5¢.; Crest engraved on seal or ring, 78 ; 
oD ditto, 240. ; Crest geet on for stamping mote paver, 
orto E Her Majesty and the Board of Trade. 


E ART of MARINE PAINTING n 
WATER COLOURS, by J. W. with 
Twenty-three Eibestens and drawn by the Author, 
snd engraved on W Price 1a. 
Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Book- 
sellers and Artists 


gratis to purchasers, 
A CONTINUATION of H. G. BOHN’S 
GENERAL. CATALOGU E, containing ning Bibles, Testaments, 


orm, Catec 

ials, and ly [Laminated pts; to which 

few Miscellaneous Articles, NOW ON SALE at 
5,and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


| IBRARIES PURCHASED. — Noblemen, 


Gentlemen, Execu be ng BOOKS TO 

pisross may RECE E THEIR ALUES in Cash, upon 

esers. Saunpers, Or.ey & Co., 50, Conduit-street, 

[22% ARD & CO. have the honour te 
announce for PUBLIC SALE, in Boston TUESDA 
1, and following the PRIVATE. LIBRARY 

late ED. A. CROW NINGSHIELD, of that Cit 


embraces uable W orks, of ice edi 
cenerally mene, edition Works on the Early History 


ACatalos September 1 » may be had of Messrs. Saurson 
Low, Son & & Co., Leowarp & Co., 


Sales by Auction 


of the late Venerable A WILLIAMS, 
GEORGE GARDNER and THOMAS SHAW, Esqs. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by A 
at their House, 3, Welli 
August 2, and seven following days at 1 o'clock, preat preci 
CLASSICAL and MISCELLANE Ly 


ere; 
UTOGRAPH 
of 
¢: and a Portion of the LIBRARY of an eminent ANTI- 
QU RY ; the whole or various 
brawches of 


and 
May be two days ous, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of four stamps. 


Highly Important Musical 
of Messrs. EWER § CO., of 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 


tioneers of L 

hy day 
1, and following n consequence of the re a Prin- 
cipal) a very and bh PORTION of the 
of Messrs. EWER & CO., Music Publishe Oxford- 
ae Bad of about 19,000 Engraved Music of 
important Copyright Works by Baetish and Foreign Com 
D Tri Music, ine 


red M 
Bs Aihasee sand Walmisley hedral M usic— German and 
Music—Instrumental Music— Pianoforte Solos and 
ts—Instruction Books—Setdel on the —a Ho 


Portion of the Stock 
Oxford-street. 


the of, we 
Notice. —The very celebrated Collection of the late SAMUEL 

WOODBURN, Esq. 
CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 


Give notice thes thay have received directions from 
no — to BELL by AUCTION, im the Spring of 


The VERY IMPORTANT and 
ITALIAN ART, formed b hy 


SAMUEL WOODBURN, Esq. 


rising the unrivalled Collection of jan yy 
in which are many works of the h —Lynfry interest ; 
of ab Old Masters, which 
a ef portion wrence Drawings,” 
- all that choicest portion 
im 
ue Collection w was not included 


INGSTON’S MAGAZINE for BOYS, an 
ENTERTAINING ORTH LY MISCSLLARY, Edited 


H. G. KING N, Esq., Author the 


Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
MAGAZINE for 


[UBLIN RSITY 
SEPTEMBER. 2s. éd. 
No Vi The General Principles of the 
y 
Petlow By the Bev. Byrne, A.M., Ex- 
A Woman's Sacrifice, Part II. 
Great Earl of Cork. 
Jobs and White 
” 
The Lee of the Golden | 
Gilbert's History of 


BEXtTLEY's MISCELLANY, 
Price Half-a Crown. 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. No. COLXXIII. 
I. IS THE PEACE PEACEFUL? 
II, OUK WAGER; OR, HOW THE MAJOR LOST AND 
WON. BY UUIDA. IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
III. EMS AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
IV. THE LITTLE SPANISH DOCTOR. BY WALTER 
THORNBURY. 
V. A GOUTY SUBJECT. BY MONKSHOOD. 
VI. GREAT AND LITTLE WHITTON. PART L. 
VII. LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S LIFE OF FOX. 
VIIL. M. DUMAS IN GEORGIA. 
IX. THE STORY OF FRANCESCO NOVELLO DA CAR- 
RARA. PART III. 
X. PREDERICK THE GREAT AND CATHERINE II. 
XI. A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN, 
XII. GURNEY; OR, TWO FORTUNES. A TALE OF THE 
TIMES. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. CHAPTERS 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. No CCCCLXV. 
I, THE NAVIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 
Il THE OLD KEEP. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ASHLEY.’ 
IIl. IRISH MINSTRELSY. BY FITZ-HERBERT. 
IV. FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
Vv. THE PLANTER'’S DAUGHTER. PARTI. BY MRS. 
BUSHBY. 
VI. BURNS AT MOSSGIEL. BY W. CHARLES KENT. 
VII. SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
VIII. PICKLES. BY ALEXANDER AN- 


IX. KEIGHTLEY’S MILTON. 
X. MENTELLE, THE HUNGARIAN. (A LETTER 
THE EDITOR FROM MR. CYRUS REDDING.) 
XI. THE RIFLE MOVEMENT. 
ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 
XIIL CHADWICK’S LIFE UF DEFOE. 
XIV. THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Bold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


EW BRIDGE OVER THE THAMES. 
THE ST RIK QUESTION —THE BULLPER of THIS 

DAY, price 4d., mped 5d... contains:— View and [Illustrative 
Details of Vietorla end Pimlico Railway Bridge — The Strike 


the Strike— useum at 
Kew— On the Proportion 


c 
of Parthen on—The Art-Union— 
ton—The Westminster Drinking. Fountain Movement 
— Provincial News — Church as News — The Dust-hole 
Nutsanee— Risks at Dublia— 


street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 
Just out, Part V. price 7d. 


AMBERS’'S ENCYCLOPDIA: A DIC- 
TIONARY of KNOWLEDGE for the 


A wish has expressed b Subscribers that the publi- 
cation of the ENCYCLOPEDIA’ s 8 ld be accelerated so as to 
sho the interval that must elapse ——— the work is = 
Meers. CHAMBERS to the work 


meet — after 
r progress.and will give due notice before 
any change in the mode of publication is 

STEEL-PLATE MAPS 


Messrs. CHAMBERS wil! i-suec Steei-plate M 
with the publication ofthe last Monthly Part of 


each volume. 
ese —-* will illustrate the princi,a!l Countries mentioned in 
the volume will be dome 

asa +h Part, optional on “the rt of Subscribers to 
Those who wish to good ape. illustrative ot 
he Geographical portion Ay ENCYCLOPADIA, may thus 

do so by a trifling extra outlay. 
Yearly Volumes will, io case, include Bteel-plate Maps of 
pal Coun tries descri ed within tt their pages. 
Chambers, Loudon and Edinburgh. 


Just published, Part LX VIII. for SEPTEMBER, price 74. 


RS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ABTS. 


Part XI. price One Shilling, 


E GALLERY of NATURE: a Pictorial 
Creation, of he 


Edition. the UMAS MILNER, 
: To be completed in 17 M Parts , 


Part XXIII. price 74 


AMBERS’S CYCLOPZDIA of ENGLISH 
LIZERATURS: a History, 
Authora. With Specimens of their Writings 


W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 
UR LIBRARY.—‘THE 


ING MAN,” by the *Cousin Geoff 

Vol. 200 of the Parlour pular 

beoks, will be PUB ED 1, price 
Dartoa Ge. 58, hill. 


fancy boards, by 
ual Parts I. 


IBIS:a M ine of General Ornitho- 
logy. Edited by PHILIP LATLEY 8SCLATER, aA: 


ta Articles by Gould, Gurney, Eyton, Newton, 
Tristram and other Naturalists. 


of 
ew Edi- 


Svo. with several Plates 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


HEVREUL on COLOUR; containing the 
Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Col-urs. and their 


Applications te the Arts: including Painting, luterior Decora- 
tien, Ta ries, Carpets, Mosaics, Coloured-elazing, Paper-Stain- 
ing, Calico-printi Leteer-press- 


rinting, Map-colouring, Dress, 
T lated from 


pe 
French of CHARLES MARTEL. 


complete 
Edition (the only one — gives the entire je week). Thick post 
in extra red cloth, 


The SAME, with the addition coud new series 


of Bixteen Pilates in Coleurs, representing the vartous 
Contrasts, and Complementary Colours, f Ley the use of Artiste 
7 


Manufacturers. Iu extra red clot 
Henry U. Bohn, ork-street, London. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 


pA ARIS and its ENVIRONS, including Ver- 


St.- Exe inte the Cham 
n Illustrat Travellers. Edited 


PORESTER™ — of Norway aod its Scenery. 
Vith 2 beautifu oge on steel of (hoteineioal” Buildings 
8i + 8vo. cloth 


tes. 
Henry G. Bohn, Yo London. 
BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES FOR AUGUST. 


REACHERS and PREACHING, in 
Ancient and Modern Times, an Historical and Critical 
among M — Robert 


lew. 
So RY CHRISTMAS: 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, London. 
DRAWING-ROOM PORTRAIT GAL- 
be OF EMINENT PERSONAGES. 
4() splenai d STEEL PORTRAITS of Living Celebri- 
with MEMOIRS, in bound VO- 
on (Pirst or Second Series) - Ma od. 
40 Pit ditto, and * The Tllustrated News the 
World,’ for the forty ensuing Weeks, all post-free 30s. od. 
13 , post-free.. 78. Md, 
26 PORTRAITS, ‘Wrapper, and ‘Paper for Halt 
. led. 
‘Po ORTRAIT FOR 
RIGHT HON. J. W. HENLEY. 


With the paper, price éd., by post 7d. 


Office, 199, Strand ; West-End Branch, 
aud News agents.— Post-office ers r. John Tallis, 
Strand Branch. - 


PIEST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 


SEDGFIELD’S ENGLISH SCENERY. 
Price Ove Shilling each (post free), or Une and Sixpence Coloured. 


SEDGFIELD’S WELSH SCENERY. Price 
Coloured. 


One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence 
SEDGFIELD’S RUSTIC GROUPS:— 
ed NESTS, CATTLE, &e. &c. Price One Shilling each (post 
free), o Une and Bix pence Coloured. 


SEDGFIELD’S CATHEDRAL INTE- 


RIORS ; comprising several Views from the I 
of each of the following English Oathed pDamely, 
Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, Winchester Cathedral, and Salis- 
bury Ca ; to wh now , Norwieh Cathedral and 


Cathed Price One and Sixpence each (post free). 
Parcels for selection may be had through any 


A Catalogue pos 
London: A. W. Bennett, Publisher, 5. 5, Without, E.C. 
*«* Manufacturer of Swan's Registered Clairvoyant Stereoscope. 


SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 
Just published, in 4 vols. 4s0 including plates, 


CUBNALS OF PROCEEDINGS connected 
THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
This 


day, le. 
FEW MORE NOTES on the D CES 
of GREAT BRITAIN from FUREIGN INVA*ION. on 
Lieut.-Gen. SHAW KENNEDY, C.B., Cot 47th Regt. — 
ont weet to the tonnage required 
onveyance of Troops on Short 
showing the means and time required for 
barkation of a large Army. 
TI. Reply to Critics. 
III, Formation of an Order of Battle. 
By the Same, 
NOTES on the DEFENCES of GREAT 


ALN. Third Edition. 8vo. Is. éd. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


THE SHAKSPEARIAN DISCOVERY. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. with a fac-simile, cloth, 34, 


E SHAKSPEARE FABRICATIONS ; 
of Polio eve to be of Recent 


dix Authorship he Ireland For- 
i Bye. INOLEBY. ie. CLD. 
London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


REPRODUCTION OF A BLOCK-BOOK. 
Just published, ronan Ge illustrated with 4 Plates, 
f morocco, 2s. 
TBLIA PAUPERUM, reproduced in Fe- 
the ia the Bri 
simile from one of the Copies in the by J. Pb. 
of the earliest W and of 
boos the * Bidlis 


h ta 
invention well worthy the attention of the 


Dublin: London: Hurst & Blackett. 


wel 
Part IV. will be ished on 
London: Trti Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


as of the Bibl ie 
| Amateur of the Fine Leigh Sotheby's’ Principia 
graphica.’ 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
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RRAY’S HANDBOOKS of 
from DOVER to the LAND’S E 


The following are now ready :— 


. HANDBOOK for KENT and SUSSEX. 
108. 


2. HANDBOOK for SURREY, HANTS, and 
ISLEOF WIGHT. Map. 72. 6d. 
Map. 65s. 


3. MODERN LONDON. 


4. HANDBOOK for WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOMERSET. Map. 72. 6d. 


5. HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORN- 
WALL. Maps. 7s. 6d. 

The object of Murrar's Mamancons is to give matter-of-fact 

ptions of what ow to be each pee ace, and is calcu- 

lated to av intelligent trav traveller, ler, without 
—to av 

etails, and instead of pookg-s the records of a 
d, to select such local anecd as 

ere, Or 

= as possible, avoiding florid descriptions and 

exaggerated superla 

where good an 


CHARLES KNIGHT ON LABOUR AND CAPITAL, 
Now ready, a New Edition, with Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78 6d. 
NOWLEDGE is POWER: a View of the 
Productive Eorems of Modern Society, and the Results of 
Labour, Capital, an ill. 
* Mr. Charles. Kvight's excellent work contains much 
and we recommend it to the careful consideration of all who look 
the welfare of the ne classes as the highes t considera- 
on for honest journal onest legislatiou. wt ey 


Also, by the same, 


ONCE UPON A TIME. New Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 


Recently published, 
MIGRATION COMMISSIONERS. Nine- 
teenth General Report. 244 pp. demy 8vo. price 1s. 4d. 


PRISONS. Reports of Directors 
on Discipline and Management of. 400 pp. royal 8vo. price 


TURNPIKE GATES, 
&c. Report of Commissioners on Abolition of, with Evi- 

dence and Appendix. 118 pp. feap. felio, price ls. 3d. 
NDIAN ARMY.—Supplementary Papers 
on Reorganization of. 316 pp. folio, 
= of UNITED KINGDOM.—Re- 
ports of Commissioners, with Evidence and Appendix. 
284 pp. feap. folio, price 3s. 


OAL MINES.—Reports of Inspectors. 
pp. feap. folio, with Maps, price Ag ame 
OAL MINES.—Report of Mr. I 
Morton to December 1858. 12 pp, fcap. folio, price 14d. 
OOR LAW BOARD, ENGLAND and 
WALES.—Eleventh Annual Report. 308 pp. royal 8yo. 
price ls. 7d. 
LOTHING and STORE DEPOTS at 
WEEDON, WOOLWICH, and the TOWER.—Report - 
Committee of Inquiry, with Evidence and Appendix. 694 pp. 
feap. folio, price 78. 
AILWAYS.—Report from Department f, f 
the Year 1858. 170 pp. feap. folio, price 2a. en 
ATILWAY ACCIDENTS.— Re 
February, April, and May, 1859—Part IiI. 14 pp. 
folio, price 2d. 


AILWAY ACCIDENTS. — - Return of _the 


ending 30th June, 1 1859. 22 pp. feap. folic, price 3d. 4 
UDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S CHARTER 
and LICENCE of TRADE.—Papers relative to. 32 pp. 
feap. folio, price 4d. 
URNPIKE TRUSTS, ENGLAND and 


NCLOSURE COMMISSION. — Special Re- 
port, dated July, 1859. 6 pp. feap. folio. 


IRTHS, DEATHS, and MARRIAGES in 

ENGLAND, Report of the Registrar- 

INING DISTRICTS.—Re 
sion, 1859. 64 pp. demy 8vo. price 


TATISTICAL TABLES RELATING to 

— FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—Paarr VI. 174 pp. feap. folio, 
ONVICT DISCIPLINE and TRANSPOR- 
Corre- 


TATION, AUSTRALIAN COLONIES.—Further 
dence relative to, 1859. 232 pp. feap. folio, price 2s. 6d. 
The above, and all Geomttations of Parliamentary Papers, 
may be had at very low prices of— 
Mr. Hansard, 32 n-street, Westminster, 
6, Great incoln’s Inn-fields ; ans 
Messrs. Eyre & & Prattiswoode, New Street-square, 


Fleet-st 
Messrs. Longue. ternoster-row, E.C. ; 


Messrs. Black, Edinburgh ; and 
Messrs. Hodges & Smith, } Dublin. 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country, 


of Commis- 


broaden 


sre | BICKERSTETH 
ers, | BLUNT’S 


of CARPENTER'S BIBLICAL COMPANION. 


nspector | COTTAGE (The 
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85, QUEEN-sTREET, E.C, 


WILLIAM TEGG’S 
LIST OF STANDARD WORKS 


Theology, Biblical Criticism, &c. 


BAXTER’S (R.) SAINTS’ EVERLASTING 
REST. With & Preliminary Essay by JOHN MORISON, 


Rev. E.), MEMOIRS of. 


By the Rev. T. KR. BIR M.A. 2 vols. feap. cloth, 68. 6d. 


Rev. J. J.) HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3e 


BRIDGE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS, prin- 


cipally Sermons. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1L 4s 


BROWN’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


8vo. cloth, 9s, 


BUCK’S THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


New Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 
BURNETT'S (BISHOP) EXPOSITION of 


the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, cloth, 6s. 


BUTLER’S (BISHOP) WORKS. 
THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 
ANALOGY of RELIGION. 12mo. cloth, 

By FITZGERALD. 8vo. cloth, 8a. 6d. 

> —— SERMONS. 12mo. cloth, 2a, 


CALMET’S DICTIONARY of the HOLY 


BIBLE. By TAYLUR. Illustrated. Svo. cloth, 15s, 


CALVIN’S COMMENTARY on the | WELLS 


PSALMS. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


(DR. GEORGE) LECTURES 


L HISTURY. 8vo. cloth, 6. 


CAMPBELL’S 


on ECCLESIASTIC 


Imperial 8vo. cloth, 1 


CLARKE’S(Dr. ADAM) MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS. 13 vols. 12mo. cloth, 2. 5s. éd 


COLE’S (ELISHA) PRACTICAL DIs- 


COURSE on GOD'S SUVEREIGNTY. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BIBLE and FAMILY 


BX POSETOR. By T. WILLIAMS. 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE of the OLD 


and NEW TESTAMENT. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 128 


CUDWORTH'S INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM 


tee with a Translation of Mosheim’s Notes. 
DODDRIDGE'S AMILY EXPOSITOR. 
Imperial 8vo. cl 

Mer. J.) DEVOTIONAL EX- 
POSITION of the BUOK of PSALMS. 8vo. cloth, 4s 
FINNEY’S (Rev. C. G.) LECTURES on SYS- 


TEMATIC ice. 8vo. cloth, 1 


HERVEY’S (Rev. JAMES) MEDITATIONS, 


New Edition. 8vo. cloth, 


HILL’S VILLAGE DIALOGUES, with New 


hp and the Author’s final Corrections. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
R. JOHN) DIVINE AUTHO- 


Dand NEW T AMENTS. cloth, 5e. 


LOWTH’S (BISHOP) SERMONS. With 


Memoir, by Rev. P. HALL, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 4. 6d. 


—— LITERAL TRANSLATION of ISAIAH. 


With Notes Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LUTHER’S COMMENTARY on the GALA- 


TIANS. 8vo. cloth, 7. 


LYALL’S (DR. W. R.) PROPAEDIA PRO- 
PHETICA. A View of the Use and Design of the Old Tes 


MASSILLON’S SERMONS. With 


Life of the Author. 


N° 1661, Ava. 27, 


W. TEGG’S LIST continued :— 
MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL His. 


RY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


By and J. Season Rerp, Dp, 
(BISHOP) DISSERTATIONS 


NEWTON'S 


on the PRUPHECI 


PALEY’S (DR. WILLIAM) THEOLOGICArz 


WORKS. Edition, with Ilastrative Notes, 
Portrait. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 1 Life, and 


PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, 
and LOWMAN, on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT? 


PEARSON’S (DR. JOHN =) EXPOSITION of 


the CREED. Portrait. 8vo. cloth 


PRIDEAUX’S CONN EXION of the 


and NEW TESTAMENTS. New a. J.TA 
WHEELER, F.KG.8. 2 vols. 8vo. clot a LBOYS 


QUARLES'S (F.) EMBLEMS, DIVINE and 


MURA ith Life of the Author 78 Engravings. Crown 


1é6mo. clo 
— SCHOOL of the HEART, &c., and 


HIEROGLY sag of oe LIFE of MAN. Illustrations, 
Crown lémo. cloth, 


ROBINSON’S (Rev. THOMAS) SCRIPTURE 


CHARACTERS. ‘8vo. cloth, 
SHUCKFORD’S (S.) SACRED and PRO. 
CONNECTED: from the 


CRE 
F. 

STUART'S (MOS BS) CRITICAL HISTORY 
of the OL 74 grass CANON. New Edition, By the 
Rev. Dr. LORIMER. §8vo. cloth, 


-—— COMMENTARIES: On the APOCA- 
LESS, cloth, 7a.é6d. On the HEBREWS, cloth, 
ROMANS, 72. 6d. 


'S (DR. E.) GEOGRAPHY of the 
bee NE 


TESTAMENTS. 8vo. cloth, 


WHEATLY on the _,pOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. 8vo. cloth, 4 
WHITEFIELD’S on IMPOR- 


TANT SUBJECTS. With Memoir, by SAMUEL DREW, 
M.A. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


WILLIAMS’S CHRISTIAN PREACHER. 
With Appendix on the Choice of Books, by JACKSUN. 18m. 


the HOLY BIBLE, 2 vols. &vo. cloth 


*,* A Descriptive Catalogue sent free by letter addressed to 
TEGG, 
85, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
Now publishing, in Menthiy with 


OF 


ISTORICAL 
HIEP BVENTS in ECCLES) 


BRITISH and FORE 
chial Libraries, &c. 
No. I. The CAVE in the HILLS; or, Cacilius 


Viriathus, 
mate instructive channel for the promotion 
—— GUIDE to the Ape sonny of re ; and this is a feature in the literature of the 
country of ph tay ‘we have j reason to be proud. We Dot 
etail an those sand shadows 
GOODWIN’S (DE. JOHN) REDEMPTION carefully and skilfully woven into its teaching ; but, we st 
REDEEMED. Edition. 8vo. cloth, 5e commend it A the attent confident 


a peru 
wiser and better men.”— 12,1 
noble Britny wha hed © Roman indy, wag with na wi 
beougas to the faith of Christ. The incidents are afm gt 
blessed comfort of the trial and well illus 
trated.”—Church of SENNA: 
No. II. The “EXILES of the CEB 
ournal w Decian Persecu URELIUS 
GRATIAN US, staring the Declan dene inte 
No. III. The CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, 
the Settlers in Virginia. 
No. IV. The EILY of TIFLIS: a Sketch 
from Georgian Ch 
No. V. WILD ‘SCENES amongst the CELTS: 
the Penitent and the Fugitive 
No. VI. The LAZAR-HOUSE of LEROS: 4 
Tale of the Eastern Church in the Seventeenth Century. 
No. VIL., on Sept. 1, The RIVALS: a Tale 
of the Angio-Baxen Ch 


Tale, although forming a link of the entire Series, will be 
teelf, to subscribe to portions 


Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORK ON POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
with Weepests and Map of the Moon, 
Just published ameter, engraved on Steel, price 7a cloth, 
ELESTIAL OBJ COMMON 
E%. By the Rev. T 
iardwick, H ereforéahire. 
: Longman, Green, Lovgmapn, and Roberta. 


TLLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS of the 
I BRITISH ISLETS, by WALTER COOPER DENDY :— 

1. The WILD HEBRIDES, 5s. 6d. 

9. ISLETS of the CHANNEL, 4s. 6d. 

3, BEAUTIFUL ISLETS of BRITAINE, 


We Mr. Dendy. rantest we,have taken up fur 
His book is. ye compass, | long time.” Athenaum, 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


NEW WORK BY QUARTERMASTER CONNOLLY, RB.E, 
Just published, in 2 vole. post 8vo. price 2la cloth, 


(Se ROMANCE of the RANKS; or, Anec- 


es, and Social locidents Mili Life. By 
yal 


T.W. J. ‘LY, Quartermaster of 
Author of History of the R: »yal Rappers and "Minwe. 


“Geouine bits of —~ | “™ Things grave and gay... 
rapidly told.” Exaimin cleverly mi mixed together. 
Pwill command considerable Weekly Dispatch. 


“ The stories are characteris. d 


by 
—Uni Service Gazette. 
“The ruld greatly add 
to the author's already well- 
_.Qur readers will obtain from earned er. 
their perusal much genuine en- ruish entertainment 
t.” Journal. for of fun and frolic.” 


“ The professional sketche 
cellent. The picture oan. 
 tled* sans Every contaius 

G lary . which 
“ There is pleuty of fun, love,| neither Defoe nor ckeus might 

in this book * be ashamed to call his own.” 
John Bull. Cc 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


This day is published, price 5a. cloth lettered, 


E LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL 
CROMPTON Joventes of Spinning Machiue called the 
Mule. By GILBE ERT KEN 


Loadon : Simpkin, On. Manchester: Thomas Din- 
Bolten: J. Cuniiff, Oxford-street; Henry Bradbury, 
Deansgate; and the Committee Librarian of the Bultou 
Mechanics’ Institution. 


1. 
This day, crown vo. 3e. 6d. 


“UNDER GOVERNMENT” : 


4a Official Key to the Civil Service of the Crown, and Guide 

Candidates seeking Appointments. Giving the Mode of 
Examivations, Classification, Scale of Salary, and 
Rate of Progressive Increase of every | 


By J. CO. PARKINSUN, 
f Department. 


2. 
This day, fcap. 8vo. 6a. 


GEOLOGY in the GARDEN; 


Or, the Peostle in the Flint Peb and their cochings. 

With 106 106 Illustrations. By the Rev. HENRY ELEY M 

Viear of Broomfield, Essex. 

“ We cordially welcome whatever tends to make this fascinating 

more generally accessible. We may now literally study 

in our Gardens; four Mr. Eley shows us 

im our gravel- 

anges W ave prepa 

bitanta.”"— Notes and Queries. 

3. 


16th Edition, improved, small Svo. 7s. éd.; coloured, 188, 


CLARK’S INTRODUCTION to 
HERALDRY ; 


Containing Rules oy Blazoning and Marshalling Coats of 
Armour— Dictionar ex- 


erms—Orders of K 
dency. 48 of and of Prece- 
upwards of 1,000 Exam 
4. 


vets, Ove. cloth. lhe. ; calf, 282. ; 


PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT |° 


ENGLISH POETRY. 
Also, uniform with the above, and at the same prices, 
ELLIS’S SPECIMENS of EARLY 
ENGLISH POETRY. 


5. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.; calf antique, 154. ; morocco, 


WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
and SANDERSON. 


A to which is now added, a Memoir taak 

we by W Bea. Marrister-at Law. 
numerous Portraits, 

other 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


ROGERS’s 
Edited by his Nephew, W. SHARPE . 


Mr. NASSAU SENIOR’ s JOURNAL 


EPT in TURKEY and URE svo, 12a, 


PASSES, arg GLACIERS. By 


Members of the ALPINE CLUB, tnd dition ........ 


LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA, 


aud VISITS to ITALIAN VALLEYS......... Pust ove. lan 


The PYRENEES, WEST and EAST. By 
Bh. WELD, Barrister-at-Law. .......... Post Sve, 
from the 


MOLLHAUSEN’S JOURNEY fr th 


MISSISSIPPI te the PACIFIC. .... 


Abbe DOMENECH’S MISSIONARY 


ADVENTURES io TEXAS and MEX low, 6d, 


4 an ARTIST 


WANDERINGS 
AMONG the INDIANS of NURTH AMEMICA. ais 


Abbe HUC’S Work on the CHINESE 


EMPIRE, Veople's Edition .. Cruwn de. 

BRIALMONT’s LIFE of WELLINGTON, 

edited, 6c. by Kev. U. KR. GLEIU.. Vous 1. and IL. Sve. we. 


A. 8. FRAZ during 
PENINSULAK and WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS... 


Major PORTER’S HISTORY of the 


A AIGHTS of MALTA, or Kaights of Jonhu..2 vols. 


J OURNAL from 


1831 te 1847, People’s Edition .... ..3 vols. crown ive 


The WARDEN. By Anthony Trollop», 


People’s Edition . rown Vv 


TROLLOPE’s BAR 


a Sequel tothe Wurden. People’s Edition.... 


OIRS of PORT-ROYAL. 


by M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 5th Edit...3 vols. dla 


Crown Svvw. 5a, 


NINCK on BEA ; 
the TEMPERAMENTS, aud ARCHITECTURE .... 126. 6d. 


of MARY SC 
PENNINCK, by her Relation, C. C. HANALN. .... le. 6d, 


an of THOMAS 

UWINS, R.A. Edited by Mrs. UWILNS..2 vols post Sve. Ira. 
’S WORKS, Peo e’s 


Edition, uniform with Lord Macaulay's Essuys .... 2 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Musi 


and Words, l’eople’s Edition, Copyright... .. Post 4to. 


ROME, i ts RULER and its INSTITU- 


TIONS. By . MAGUIRE, M.P. ind Edit. ....108. 6d, 


EGYPT'S PLACE in 


SEN’S UNI. 
VERSAL HISTUKY.. . Vou. LLL. Sve. 25a, 


SIMPSON’S HANDBOOK of DINING G, 


based chiefly on BRILLAT-SAVAKIN.. 
of KNOW- 


URY 


UNDER’S TREAS 
LEDUE, by WOUDWAKD, MORKIS, and HUGHES... 


UNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


SU RY, extended to the Present T ..-Feap. Svo. lve, 


JOHNSTON'S GA- 


ZETTEER, Edition, rectified to May, 1859...... S¥0, 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTU RE, 4th Edition, with 1,086 Woodeuts .... avo, 42a. 


DE FO 


NBLANQUE on ADMINI 
TIUN and URGANISATION of the BRITISH ARMY. 128 


YOUATT on the HORSE, New Edition, 


revised, by E. N. GABRIEL, M.K.U.8. C. Svo. 10a. 6d, 


GE’S New Work on the 


DUG in HEALTH and DISEASE. 


PRAIRIE FARMING i in AME. 


RICA, with Notes on Canada, . lémo. 3a 6d. 


AGASSIZ'S ESSAY on CLASSIFICA- 


. laa, 
ARAGO'S POPULAR. ASTRONOMY, by 


Dr. G. OGILVIE on the FORMS of ANT- 


MALS (the Master- Builder's Pla . Crown Svo. 6s. 6d 


Rev. BADEN POWELL on the ORDER 


of NATURE with reference to REVELATION. 


TALES and STORIES by the 1¢ AUTHOR 


of “AMY HERBERT’ vols. crown 308, 


AMY HERBERT ...... 2. CLEVE 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE 


PERCIVAL, 5s 
LANETON PARSONAGE .... 44. 6d, 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186, Pleet-street. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 


ENGLISH BOOKSELLING 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Tue undersigned submit the following con- 
siderations to the Publishing Trade of Great 
Britain :— 


I. The experience of some years, as realized 
by many of the first English Publishing Houses, 
proves that there is a remunerative demand for 
English editions in the United States, at fair 
prices. 


II. This demand is the better worth culti- 
vating, because it has reference chiefly to books 
of a standard and expensive character, in all 
the branches that can engage the attention of 
scholars and students, as Classical Literature, 
Natural and Physical Science, History and 
Antiquities, Scientific Theology, Philology, &c., 
the sale of which is often tardy, even with 
works of the most assured merit. 


III. In the present state of the American 
book trade there is little prospect of large pur- 
chases by venders, as, in the absence of an 
International Copyright Law, the superior 


| profits to be realized by reprinting infallibly 


draw the American booksellers’ capital in that 
direction in prefefence. 


IV. It follows from this, that the only way 
for the English publisher to secure the advan- 
tages offered by this immense market, is to 
enter the field himself; and this he can do, 
without trouble, risk, or expense, through the 
Commission Agency of Messrs. Scripyer & Co. 
All books intrusted to them are at once brought 
before the American trade, and the prospect of 
their sale ascertained. Account-sales and Re- 
mittances are made three times a year, and no 
effort is spared to produce results satisfactory 
for all literary property of an appropriate 
character. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO., 
of 47, Ludgate-hill, act as our Shipping Agents, 
forwarding Goods every week, and will com- 
municate any information that may be desired. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
CHARLES WELFORD, & Co. 
Agents for Buglish Books. 


English Publishers’ Book Depot, 


New York, August 1, 1859. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
THE LIFE AND 
THEATRICAL TIMES OF 
CHARLES KEAN. 

By J. W. COLE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“We must go back to Colley Cibber for a narrative 
ually entertaining with that contained in these volumes. 
The anecdotes of actors and actresses are numerous, per- 
tinent, and well told. The biographer oy epee the 
opportunities of knowing the truth, and he has told it fear- 


lessly, regardless of the personal or venal malevolence 
which his record was sure to upon him some 
quarters.” 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD. 


the publication of Dr. Johnson's 


. NOTES AND QUERIES. 

“ Abounding with gossipping and anecdotical matter 
respecting Kemble, Edmund Kean, Dowton, Liston, Mun- 
den, and others of the great actors whom we are old 

ve seen and admired, this work will be read 
with great delight by all old playgoers, who will find in it 
many pleasant reminiscences of bygone days.” 


MoRNING STAR. 


“A most e os work,—full of lively anecdotes, 
and eusbodying in ‘test manner a great d 
valuable witeation® It resembles a friendly gossip 
with a highly-educated companion, possessing much out- 
of-the-way learning and no small share of humour. It 
furnishes ample means of whiling away many 
leisure hours, 


In a handsome Octavo Volume, 


SEVEN YEARS’ 
EXPLORATIONS IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Northern Mexico, Honduras, and the Far West 
of the United States. With Botanical, Mine- 

ralogical, and Geological Observations. 


By JULIUS FROEBEL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue TABLE LAND or Upper 

View or THE MINING Districts oF SANTA EULALIA. 
Tre CASTLE OF OMOA, 

STERRA DE Los ORGANOS, 

VALLEY OF THE Rio GRANDE. 

WATERING PLACE CALLED THE DEAD MAn’s Hote. 
DesERTED Mission oF SAN XAVIER DEL Bac, 
SAGUARRO TREES. &c. &c. ce. 


GLoBE, 


Bes 9 of this book is as readable as it is instruc- 
tive; t will not be speedily su by any work 
on the same subject. Mr. Froebel’s thoughts and s 

tions on the past, present, and future, are all them 
—t as the expression of an original and well-stored 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 

sa resolute, and self-possessed, of an amiable an 
lively disposition, fond of adventure, sation of ‘atigue 
hunger and thirst, gifted with artistic taste det feeli 
conversant with physical science, Julius Froe ol may be 
regarded as uniting in himself all the 
of a genuine traveller.” 

Datty News. 

** Five years were passed in collecting the materials of 
this volume, not one page of which is trite or dull. The 
wood engravings with which it is embellished belong to a 
high order of merit, and are useful in illustrating 
the text.” 

BELL’s MEssENGER. 

me has done for Africa, Mr. er ye 
has done for Ce America. He not only tells us of its 
scenery, its animal Aue insect life, and the condition of the 


human race great an oppor- 
tunity there is for the extension of 


RICHARD New Burlington-street, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN HALIPAX.’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of 
*JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 
*A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN,’ &c. 
ATHEN £UM. 

“We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She 
writes from her own convictions, and she has the power not 
only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to say, 
but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In her 
present work she is fortunate in a good subject, and she has 
produced a work of strong effect. The reader having read 
the book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our 
persuasion) to return and read again many pages and pas- 
sages with greater pleasure than on a first perusal. The 
whole book is replete with a graceful, tender delicacy ; and 
in addition to its other merits, it is written in good, careful 
English.” 

PRESS. 


“The author of this novel possesses the signal merit of 
being a progressive writer. ‘John Halifax’ was a decided 
improvement upon its predecessors ; and here, in ‘A Life 
for a Life,’ we have again a marked advance upon ‘ John 
Halifax.’ The book is signally the best its author has yet 
produced. The interest is in many parts intense, and is 
everywhere admirably sustained. Incident abounds, and 
both dialogue and style are natural and flowing. Great deli- 
cacy in the development of character and a subtle power of 


of self-analysis, are conspicnous in ‘A Life for a Life,’ while 


the purity of its religious views, and the elevation, the gran- 

deur, indeed, of its dominating sentiments, render its in- 

fluences, in every sense, healthy and invigorating.” 
Moryine Post. 

“In ‘A Life for a Life,’ the characters are depicted 
with a masterly hand, the events are dramatically set forth, 
the descriptions of scenery and sketches of society are 
admirably penned; moreover, the work has an object— 
a clearly-defined moral—most poetically, most beautifully 
drawn ; and through all these is that strong reflective mind 
visible, which lays bare the human heart and human mind 
to the very core.” 

Mornine HERALD. 

** We can never find fault with the Author of ‘ John 
Halifax.’ Her characters are invariably well drawn; and 
we have seldom met with any author, and never with a lady 
writer, who has such a command of language in depicting 
the more delicate shades of feeling and the more sacred 
emotions of the heart. We can always welcome Miss 
Mulock : we know that in taking up her book we are about 
to learn as well as to read. ‘A Life fora Life’ is, we think, 
one of the best of Miss Mulock’s novels. We like it better 
than ‘John Halifax.’ This is a book we should like every 
member of every family in England to read.” 


the PEER: 


the PEERAGE. By Mrs. 


OCTAVIUS 3 vols. 
CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ This isa very agreeable novel, | mo 
of it 


cation, and can claim to cttention on the score 
skill 1 in detail of events and shrewdness in description of cha- 


ne A really delightful beok, and one which will be read with 
ap by all ‘who Prigorous had, 


The LEES of BLENDON HALL. By 


the Author of ‘ Atics Wentworth,’ &c. 3vols. 
“A powerful and well-sustained story of strong interest.” 


By the Autor of ‘ Mas. Marcanst price 
5s. elegantly bound, and illustrated, ready, 
forming the Sixth Volume of Hurst & BLAcKET?’s 
Stanpagp oF Cusar Epirions oF 
Mopery Works. 


REALITIES of PARIS LIFE. By 


the of ‘Fuismisn Interiors.’ 3 vols. wi 
Illustrations. (Next week.) 


ALMOST a HEROINE. By the 


Avrsorn of Avcugstzn,’ ‘Rvumove,’ 
3vols. (Just ready.) 
HURST & BLAC , Publishers, 8 to Henry 


Routledge, Warne & Routledge’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


— 


On the 29th will be ready, 


A NEW WORK BY “ STONEHENGE,” 
Author of * British Rural Sports,’ &. &. 


In post 8vo. 108. 6d. half bound, 
The SHOT-GUN and SPORTING 
RIFLE. 


With full Descriptions of the DOGS, PONTES, FERRETS, te 


Illustrated with T 


CHEAP LITERATURE—NEW VOLUMEs. 
THE DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 
Price 1s. 6d. boards; or in cloth, 2s. 
SHIFTING SCENES OF THEA. 


TRICAL LIFE. 


By Mrs. WI) STANLEY, Comedian. 
(Ready, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PAUL PRY.’ 
Price %¢. boards; or in cloth, 28. 6d. 
THE COMIC SKETCH-BOOK. 


By JOHN POOLE, 
Author of * Phineas Quiddy,’ &. 
Ready. 


MR. FRANK FOWLER'S NEW WORK. 
Price One Shilling, boards, 
DOTTINGS OF A LOUNGER. 
By FRANK FOWLER, 


Author of ‘ Southern Lights’ { Ready. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
In boards, price 2s. with fancy cover. 
MERVYN CLITHEROE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Recent Volumes of this Series are, viz. :— 
Cousin Geoffrey, 2s., Theodore Hook. 
Soldier of Lyons, 2s., Mrs. Gore. 


Only Daughter (The), ls. 6d, G. B. 


Lit of Volumes gratis ca appl 


THE VICISSITUDES OF ITALY—CHEAP EDITION. 
In feap. 8vo. price 8. cloth boards, 
THE VICISSITUDES OF ITALY 
SINCE THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 
By A. L. V. GRETTON, 
With Portraits of Cavour and Azeglio. 
A few Copies of the Original 5s. Edition can still be had. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
SERIALS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Routledge’s Shakespeare, Edited by 
H STAUNTON, Lilustrated by JOHN GILBERT. Part 


Rou Watural His- 


tledge’s Illustrated 
TORY, by Rev. J.G. WOOD. # Engravings. 
Boswell’s Johnson (Illustrated). Parts 
12 and 13, each éd. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. (Illustrated) Parts 12 aad 13, 
each 6d. 
Prescott’s Histories. Crown 8vo. Part 
Meticnal Cyclopedis, with a new 


cach Completion of this Reissue. 


Publisher 


Colburn, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 


London: Warne & ROUTLEDGE, 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 
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LITERATURE 


Memorials and Letters illustrative of the Life 
and Times of John Graham, of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee. By Mark Napier. Vol. 1. 
Stevenson ; Londen, Hamilton 

Co.) 


Mr. Napier carries into literature no little of 
the dash and daring shown by his family in 
war. Fresh from a lawsuit which he undertook 
to avenge the plunder of his work on Montrose, 
he issues the first volume of a new work on 
Dundee. It may be that— 


the carrion-vulture waits 
To tear his heart before the crowd | 


_—in the cause of ch ss and the million— 
once more. He runs the risk of this (as of 
Presbyterian onslaughts for his principles), and 
gives us half the fruit of his labours on the later 
of the two famous Grahams. We forbear to 

a final judgment on his hero, Dundee, till 
the results of his entirely new researches are 
all before us. But, meanwhile, Volume First 
contains a great deal that is valuable and inter- 

—- evidences an amount of research 
whi ht, all the more, to be handsomely 
acknowl because our Copyright Law, it 
seems, does not avail to protect it. We cannot 
enter now at any length into that case of 
“Napier versus Grant,” on which some sixty 

are bestowed, by way of introduction, in 
the volume before us. The legal question is out 
of our province. The literary question we have 
dealt with before. Enough—since our remarks 
may have encouraged Mr. Napier to embark in 
unsuccessful litigation — if we~emphatically 
repeat our opinion, that the boiling down of 
dear into cheap books is fast becoming a stand- 
ay gs to the literature of the country. 

When we have said that it is unfair and 
that it is ungentlemanly,—what more, as jour- 

ists, can we do? We cannot convert a 
lagiarist who finds his trade profitable. And, 
ike the cuckoo, he is a bird that everybody 
hears, but that is exceedingly difficult to catch. 

“Let us talk of something else,” as Luther 
said, when his friends were discoursing with 
him on women. Let us see how Mr. Mark 
Napier carries out his new—and, we hope, 
more successful—labours. 

There are wild dinnie-wassals, three thousand times 
Will cry hoigh! for the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee. 

—So sings Scott in the famous ballad. There 
is something of the “wild dinnie-wassal” in 
Mr. Napier’s book. He lays about him with 
an undisciplined force, — with keen, shrewd 
reasoning, embodied in sque humour,— 
sacrificing “style” to the single object of 
vindicating the hero of Killiecrankie from the 
Kirk and the Whigs. Having been the first 
man to draw from the Queensberry Papers of 
his Grace of Buccleiich the original materials 
of Dundee’s personal history, he will succeed 
in awakening the old controversial spirit in 
Scotland, and the “drum ecclesiastic” will 
soon be heard in the field. The Southrons are 
less interested in the matter. But the proud 
and beautiful face of Clavers dwells in the ima- 

ination of all readers of ‘Old Mortality, and 

set many a one wondering,—was he fierce 
and heartless, or only loyal and brave? 

_ Mr. Napier’s way of managing his vindica- 
tion is as follows :—He begins by a general 
assault on ae historical enemies. Then 

@ gives us a long fragment upon him b 
the late Charles Kirkpatrick Shai ,—* the 
Horace Walpole: of Scotland,” as Sir Walter 
called him. And, finally, he supplements this 


by some original letters of the period from | 


eminent Scottish statesmen, drawn out of the 
Buccleuch archives. It is rather an olla 
podrida,—but the stuff is good and various, and 
assuredly there is no want of pepper. 
Reserving — as above said — our ultimate 
judgment on Clavers’s character till all the 
materials are before us, we may remind our 
readers how the question about it stood before 
Mr. Napier’s time. Dundee once in his grave, 
the Revolution achieved, and the Scots Kirk 
in the ascendant, things did not promise well 
for his memory. A Jacobite doctor, Pitcairne, 
embalmed him in an epitaph; and a Jacobite 
soldier (in 1714) published brief admiring 
‘Memoirs’ of him. But honours like these 
were valuable only among the few,—and very 
different notions spread about him among the 
many. The struggle of the Covenanters left 
upon the population of Scotland impressions 
far deeper than those left in England by the 
Civil War. It was a religious war, in fact,— 
and being carried on in an age when life was 
rude, and superstition all but universal, its 
traditions resembled nothing that we see now 
in their picturesqueness and horror. A gloom 
try invested them, such as. hangs about the 
onely churchyards, ungraced by tree and flower, 
of the Lowland counties, where the martyrs of 
the Covenant lie. Wild legends sprang up 
concerning the actors in the struggle, and 
became articles of creed to the people. That 
godly Mr. A. had prayed for a wind and got it, 
—that godly Mr. B. had predicted a persecutor’s 
death with minute accuracy, —these beliefs were 
matters of course. But tradition conveyed 
much more. Claverhouse, it was thought, had 
been in league with the Devil,—who had been 
only too faithful in his capacity of an ally. 
And when one of the ungodly died—horse- 
power for the removal of his body had 
proved insufficient,—so close stuck the fiend 
to the clay which he had earned! Most 
Galloway and Ayrshire men have heard 
stories like these from their nurses in our own 
time. They had a literature, too, represented 
—to say nothing of chap-books—by the folios 
of Wodrow, a minister of Renfrewshire in 
George the First’s time, whose memory is clas- 
sical in Presbyterian fame. Wodrow was the 
Herodotus of the Covenant,—gathered up its 
stories, and put them into history. He had all 
the narrowness and credulity of a Scotch coun- 
try minister of his day; and allowing that he 
meant well, and preserved much curious matter, 
we cannot wonder at the irritation he produces 
in those who do not look at things solely from 
a Covenanter’s point of view. He was a gobe- 
mouche, old Wodrow, ready to swallow any- 
thing in favour of his own side, and incapable, 
too, of appreciating any form of character but 
that of the Scotch saint. Philosophy, of course, 
was not dreamed of by him; and as “saint” and 
“devil” were his divisions of mankind, it would 
have been useless to ask him whether Dundee 
had not possibly been just a — soldier like 
other soldiers—commissioned to put down the 
Covenanters as rebels—and not harsher in his 
hard task than the character of his warfare 
permitted. Yet surely one might at least ask 
this question, without necessarily holding, 
by any means, that the cause in which the mt 
diers fought was a good one. No generous 
Englishman, thankful for the success of Charles's 
opponents, thinks it necessary to believe that 
every Cavalier was h godless, and 


brutal,—but modern Scottish history is tainted 
with the odiwm theologicum more bitterly than 
any history in the world. 

tt himself evidently disbelieved the com- 
mon Scottish notions about Dundee. He had 
his picture on his walls,—he celebrated him in | 


Y | popular calumny of ‘ Bloody Clavers.’ 


prose and verse,—and he loved to remember 
that his ancestor was “a Killiecrankie man.” 
But he temporizd on the subject, in a way 
which illustrates the prudential side of his cha- 
racter, and which is shrewdly touched off by 
Mr. Napier:— 

** That Sir Walter Scott's predilections were all 
in favour of the hero of Killiecrankie, there cannot 
be a doubt. But he had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to investigate very minutely vexed and intri- 
cate questions, nor to set himself to refute vulgar 
errors which had become ingrained on the public 
mind in Scotland. Universal popularity was his 
bank, and he feared to break it. No doubt his 
shrewd and comprehensive mind caught more than 
glimpses of the truth. In the course of his curious 
historical researches, he had learnt to abominate 
the covenanting zealots, and their merciless ways ; 
while his strong sense, and intuitive knowledge of 
human nature, rendered him not a little sceptical 
as to the myths of history, whether in the shape of 
a political dagon, a monster monarch, a moorland 
martyr, or a ‘chief of Tophet on earth.’ But he 
was too cautious and too wise to attempt to con- 
trovert where he was not prepared to refute; and 
he declined to grapple, publicly at least, with the 
It comes 
to be rather hard, however, upon a real personage 
of history, whose virtues have been obscured by 
the grossest slanders, when so great a master of 
fiction seizes upon him for the hero of a romance, 
and, instead of clearing him from calumny, only 
stirs the myre. And surely there is something 
wrong, when romance is professedly adopting his- 
tory, in the coolness with which the anofiymous 
reviewer of his own historical novel thus criticizes 
it, —‘ Yet he was not uniformly so ruthless as he is 
painted in the Tales !’” 

Since Scott’s time the controversy has stirred 
a little now and then, turning, generally, on 
the point of Wodrow’s credibility. It is only 
fair to Mr. Napier to show how he handles the 
worst anti-Claverhouse story in that old writer, 
viz., the story of ‘ John Brown,’ the “ Christian 
carrier,” whom Clavers was accused of wantonly 
and brutally putting to death with his own 
hand. The event, of which Wodrow’s story 
was a version, happened in the spring of 1685, 
when Argyle was expected on his memorable 
expedition. Here is Dundee’s own version of 
the matter, in a report to Lord Treasurer 
Queensberry (3rd of May 1685), now brought 
to light for the first time :-— 

“ May it — your Grace,—On Friday last, 
amongst the hills betwixt Douglas and the Plough- 
lands, we pursued two fellows a great way through 
the mosses, and in end seized them. They bad no 
arms about them, and denied they had any. But, 
being asked if they would take the abjuration, the 
eldest of the two, called John Brown, refused it; 
nor would he swear not to rise in arms against the 
King, but said he knew no King. Upon which, 
and there being found bullets and match in his 
house, and treasonable papers, I caused shoot him 
dead ; which he suffered very unconcernedly. The 
other, a young fellow and his nephew, called John 
Brownen, offered to take the oath; but would not 
swear that he had not been at Newmills in arms, 
at rescuing of the prisoners. So I did not know 
what to do with him. I was convinced that he 
was guilty, but saw not how to proceed against 
him. Wherefore, after he had said his prayers, 
and carabines presented to shoot him, I offered to 
him that, if he would make an ingenuous confes- 
sion, and make a discovery that “> x be of any 
importance for the King’s service, 1 should delay 
putting him to death, and plead for him. Upon 
Which he confessed that he was at that attack of 
Newmills, and that he had come straight to this 
house of his uncle’s on Sunday morni In the 
time he was making this confession, the soldiers 
found out a house in the hill, under ground, that 
could hold a dozen of men, and there were swords 
and pistols in it, and this fellow declared that they 
belonged to his uncle, and that he had lurked in 
that place ever since Bothwell, where he was im 
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arms. He confessed that he had a halbert, and 
told who gave it him about a month ago, and we 
have the fellow prisoner. He gave an account of 
the names of the most part of those that were 
there. They were not above sixty, and they were 
all Galston and Newmills men, save a few out of 
Streven parish. He gave also account of a conven- 
ticle kept by Renwick at the back of Carntable, 
where there were thirteen score of men in arms, 
mustered and exercised, of which number he was 
with his halbert. He tells us of another conventi- 
cle about three months ago, kept near Loudon- 
hill; and gives account of the persons were at 
both, and what children were baptized ; - 
ticularly that at Carntable, which was about the 
time that Lieutenants Murray and Crichton should 
have let them escape. He also gives account of 
those who gave any assistance to his uncle; and 
we have seized thereupon the goodman of the up- 
most Ploughlands; and another tenant, about a 
mile below that, is fled upon it. I doubt not, if 
we had time to stay, good use might be made of 
his confession. I have acquitted myself when I 
have told your Grace the case. He has been but 
a month or two with his halbert; and if your 
Grace thinks he deserves no mercy, justice will 

pass on him; for I, having no commission of 
_ ‘justiciary myself, have delivered him up to the 
Lieut t-General, to be disposed of as he pleases. 
I am, my Lord, your Grace’s most humble servant, 

J. GRAHAME.” 

This is stern enough in its kind, and not 
very pleasant reading. But compare it with 
the told, for instance, 
more suo by Lord Macaulay—and it makes 
Claverhouse appear like a model philanthropist. 
Our biographer feels the importance of this 
dispute, and anticipates the attention it must 
oe pong We shall allow him to make his own 

use of it, as follows:—Dundee having had 
to wait so long for his hearing,— 

“In reading this authentic record, brought to 
light for the first time nearly two centuries after 
the event,—History meanwhile polluted with the 
most violent and contradictory nonsense on the 
subject,—we must bear in mind the version con- 
cocted by Wodrow. The ‘Christian Carrier,’ he 
says, ‘was no way obnoxious to the Government, 
except for not hearing the Episcopal ministers.’ 
He was not pursued and en in the act of 
endeavouring to escape from the military authori- 
ties; but, under no imputation of crime, and sus- 
pecting no evil himself, he was wantonly seized in 
the vicinity of his own peaceful cottage, while 
placidly occupied with his rural labour, unaccom- 
panied save by bis wife and child—in short, simply 
in an attitude of muirland peace, and pastoral 
innocence. Moreover, as both his de- 
meanour and his gifts, he is likened to the inspired 
apostolic saints. He had, indeed, Wodrow some- 
what inconsistently adds, ‘been a long time upon 
his hiding in the fields.’ But why? Not because, 
as we now learn from his own nephew and pupil, 
he had fought against his Sovereign at Bothwell 
Bridge, and had therefore continued to skulk in 
arms among the hills, labouring as he best could 
to revive the crushed rebellion and civil war—but, 
as Wodrow has made so many believe, because a 
blameless life and shining piety were qualities 
which, in the year 1685, sufficed to render their 
saintly possessors amenable to the cruelty of an 
uncovenanted Government, and its merciless offi- 
cials, who systematically outraged the laws both 
of God and man. Under these circumstances, we 
are told, it was, that Colonel Graham of Claver- 
house, directed solely by the impulse of his own 
fiendish nature, abhorrent of the unobtrusive piety 
-of an innocent peasant, — without putting the 
ordained oath of abjuration to his victim, without 
connecting him by a single circumstance with sedi- 
tion, treason, or rebellion, and vouchsafing no in- 
terrogatories, but mere ribald words of contumely 
and abuse,—decreed the instant death of one of the 
most innocent and least dangerous of the peasantry 
of Scotland! And more than this, that his diabolli- 
cal dragoons, devoted, as they are described, to the 
accursed Clavers and his cruelties, but converted 
on the spot by the irresistible effect of the poor 


man’s gift of prayer, mutinied to a man, and posi- 
tively refused to obey the human command. And 
so, ‘ the chief of this Tophet’ was ‘forced’ to put 
his own hand to the murderous work, which he 
performed con amore, quitting the scene of blood 
with a heartless insult directed against the bereaved 
wife of the martyr, and a blasphemous challenge 
addressed to the God of mercy. Those who value 
it, are welcome to the desperate plea for Wodrow, 
that against his evidence, that of Claverhouse him- 
self can be of no avail. The above letter was 
written under no idea of defending himself from 
calumny, or of any other version of th 

arisen. It is a plain official report rendered to 
9 ef by an officer of the highest position, 
and whose word was as good as his oath. Hada 
mutiny of the ns under his command really 
compelled him to use his own pistol, the circum- 
stance must have been prominent in his report. 
And how high in the estimation of those who 
knew him stood his character for fearless truth, we 
may here illustrate from a letter addressed by the 
Duke of York to the jealous Queensberry, who had 
expressed some suspicion of Claverhouse having 
injured him at court. Writing from London, 
June 26, 1683, his Royal Highness says :—‘ I have 
had no complaint from Clavers, nor any else, about 
the delay there has been of adding some officers to 
the horse and dragoons; nor have I had so much 
as one letter from Clavers of any kind; and I am 
confident me do him much wrong who report he 
should say I am displeased with you; since I 
assure you there is no such thing, and that he is 
not a man to say things which are not.’” 


Already we have shown what “treasure 
trove” in the way of material for historical dis- 
cussion Mr. Napier owes to the kindness of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. But he has been diggin 
again among the record-mines of his own house, 
—and here is an oy ve of Bishop Bur- 
net’s, written about himself,—written, too, in 
the year 1683, the year of Russell and Sydney. 
Mr. Napier does not love the prelate—so 
wickedly sketched as “ Buzzard” in Dryden’s 
‘Hind and Panther’—and he chuckles over the 
curious epistle with a relish that will not be 
welcome to his out-and-out admirers :— 

“The following very curious ‘ Memorandum,’ 


by this notorious prelate of mendacious memory. 


It refers to the fearful crisis occasioned by the Rye- 
House plot. The date is immediately after the 
suicide of Essex, and on the eve of the execution 
of Lord Russell. It is addressed to John Brisbane, 
- of the Admiralty, a very distin- 
ished public servant, who was the husband of 
t, Baroness Napier in her own right. 
Hence it is that the curious and instructive docu- 
ment we are about to quote, has been preserved in 
the Napier archives, where it yet remains. It is 
the original, and all in the handwriting of Burnet. 
The Memorandum is inclosed within the following 
note :— 

*** Dear Sir,—I have writ the inclosed paper 
with as much order as the confusion I am under 
can allow. I leave it to you to shew it to m 
Lord Halifax, or the King, as you think fit, only 
beg you will do it as soon as may be, that, in case 
my Lord Russell sends for me, the King may not 

eu. 

“** Memorandum for Mr. Brisbane. To let my 
Lord Privy Seal know that out of to him, 


I do not come to him. That I look on it as a/|i 


great favour, that when so many houses were 
ed mine was not, in which though —s 
could have been found, yet it would have mark 
me as a suspected . That I never was in 
my whole life under so terrible a surprise and so 
deep a melancholy as the dismal things these last 
two or three days has brought forth spreads over 
my mind; for God knows I never so much as sus- 
pected any such thing; all I feared was only some 
rising if the King should happen to die; and that 
I only allie out of the obvious things that every 
body sees as well as I do, and to prevent that took 
more pains than perhaps any man in England did, 


e story having | thing 


Zime. I wo 


in particular with my unfortunate friends 
them see that nothing nay wy in Popery an 
in Queen Mary’s days as the business of 
Jane Grey, which gave it a greater advance in the 
first month of that reign than otherwise it is likely 
it would have made during her whole life. §» 
that I had not the least suspicion of this matter ; yet 
if my Lord Russell calls for my attendance now, J 
cannot decline it, but shall do my duty with that 
fidelity as if any Privy-Counsellor were to overhear 
all that shall pass between us. I am upon this 
occasion = resolved never to hay 
ing to do more with men of business, i 
with any in opposition to the Court, but will divi 
the rest of my life between my function and a very 
few friends, and my laboratory; and u this 7 
under my hand to you, I do not doubt but you will 
make the like engagements in my name to the King; 
and I hope my Lord Privy Seal will take occasion 
to do the like, for I think he will believe me, [ 
ask nor expect nothing but only to stand clear in 
the King’s thoughts. For preferment, I am resolved 
against it, tho’ I could obtain it ; but I beg not to be 
more under hard thoughts; especially since in all 
this discovery there has not been so much occasion 
to name me as to give a rise for a search; and the 
friendship I had with these two, and their confi- 
dence in me in all other thi » may show that 
toma 


they knew I was not to be ny 
against my duty to the King. I do of ww as 
no discourse may be made of this, for it would look 


like a sneaking for somewhat; and you in i 
lar know how far that it is from my heart ; 
I need not beg of you, nor of my Lord Halifax, to 
judge aright of this message; but if you can make 
the King think well of it, and say nothing of it, it 
kindness you can possibly do 

d have done this sooner, but it might 
have looked like fear or guilt ; so I forbore hither- 
to, but now I thought it fit to do it. 
rather to write it than say it, both that you mi 
have it under my hand, that you may see 
sincere I am in it, as also because I am now so 
overcharged with melancholy that I can scarce 
endure any company, and for two nights have not 
been able to sleep an hour. ing may, 
as you think fit, tell the King, that tho’ I am too 
inconsiderable to think I can ever serve him while 
I am alive, yet I hope I shall be able to do it 
— I am dead ; this you understand, 
and I will do it with zeal. So, my dear friend, 
melancholy friend, who was never 
in his whole life under so deep an affliction ; for I 
think I shall never enjoy myself after it; and God 
knows death would be now very w to me. 
Do not come near me for some time, for I cannot 
and weep with ; and, indeed, the King’s car- 
riage to her has been so great and worthy, that it 
can never be too much admired; and I am sure, if 
ever I live to finish what you know I am about, it, 
and all the other good things I can thi 
not want all the light I can give them. 
dear friend, and keep this as a witness —_— me 
if I ever fail in the performance of it. 1 am, you 
know, with all the zeal and fidelity possible, your 
most faithful and most humble Servant, 

“*G, BuRNET.’ 

** * Sunday Morning, 17th July 1683.’ 

“ Burnet’s abject letter did not succeed. He 
was disgraced, and obliged He be- 
came the most active agent of the Revolution, and 
obtained a mitre from King William. In his 


n the scaffold, the examination he under- 
went before the Council, in relation to that 


against hi 
that occasion, are all fully set forth in the history. 
But it is impossible to credit that history, in such 


it observed, was to 
Where had Burnet miraculousl 
which, as the danger thicken 


the above letter; which, be 


him so collected and daring, before that very King 


Life, prefixed to the History of his Own Time, it 
s said, ‘His behaviour at the trial of the Lord 
—_ his attendance on him in ~ and after- 
dying speech, and the boldness with which he there 
undertook to vindicate his memory, as also the in- 
nown e 
found the courage 
around him, made 
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and his Council, as to enrage them all? ‘Lord and it may even be profitable to trace the im- | 
Halifax (he says) sent me word that the Duke | print of ardent Imperialism upon history. | 


looked on my reading 


cil) as a studied thing, to make | 
, for whom 


Lord Russell’s memory.’ Lord H 


the letter had been written from our ‘ poor melan- with the initial N ; its object is, not to separate 
new 


own. weer Tb the letter is highly curious— | that France is 
e 


choly friend!’ Credat Judceus.” 
e italics, of course, are our biographer’s 


indeed, one of the most singular self-revelations 
disinterred during later years. .One cannot 
zeal for MS. research which promises to add so 
much to our real personal and intimate know- 


time; but to affiliate the ashes of the Invalides 
with those of St. Denis—to prove that, from > 


read it, too, without rejoicing in that modern | Hugh Capet to the Third Napoleon, the moral 


ing the journal (before the Coun- | Already a new school of French literature is | 


beingscreated, studded with the golden bees of | 
Charlemagne, lined with purple, and stamped | 


e old—not to insist 
inning her career a second 


logic of events and sequence of inevitable per- 
has been unbroken. M. de Loisne’s 


of historical men. Qnly think what volume is, essentially, an example of special | 


masses Of valuable matter of the kind there | 


must be in the charter-chests of our conspicuous | 
families ! and how careful they ought to be to * 


rve and arrange their hereditary papers ! 
—— of Mr. Napier’s First Volume, which 


find its way to most persons fond of | 
original historical inquiry. Some letters from | 


the wellknown Lord Rothes might be quoted; | 7 ase. the Ebrochs and Pepins, the Dukes of 


tracts, and content ourselves with the signifi- Normandy , Brittany, and Guyenne, with the 


but we forbear to load our columns with ex- 


cant and suggestive ones made already. When 

are we to have the Second Volume? The pre- | 
sent publication amounts to a motion for a | 
new trial in the case of the Covenanters versus — 


We have now said enough to indicate the |t® ®dvance from the Sadne and Rhone, the | 


pleading; but the writer is inexperienced in his | 
art. He is too good a courtier to be a plausible | 
pologist; he has too much humility, mingled | 
with too much enthusiasm; evidently, he is eager | 
Burgundians and Visigoths to the Tuileries, | 
the Lord Mayor of London and the greatness | 
of France under her modern Augustus. To 
this all else is preliminary—Clovis and the | 


wars of the Fourteenth Louis, the cruelty of our 
Tudors, and the perfidy of our Stuarts. 

Still, there was a balance to strike; and M. 

e Loisne, after an elaborate analysis, sums up > 


Viscount Dundee,—and, so far, we can cheer- | With infinite pomp of diction, and an almost 


fully bid Mr. Napier to “ take a rule.” 


metaphysical anatomy of the facts he has been | 
comparing. In the first place, France was origi- | 
‘nally conquered by a nation ; England by an | 


France and England, Socially and Politically *tmy; hence large deductions, each of its kind. 


Considered. Translated from the French of | 
Ch. Menche de Loisne, by Mrs. Philipps 


Greene. (Jeffs.) 
For ages France and England grew apart; 


their vast foundations were separated, not b 
the Channel alone, but by destiny; their bul 


and altitude, wonders of the world, were inces- | 
ified ; gradually these two pillars of | 


santly ma 
the earth, bending, yet retaining their majesty, | 
seemed about to unite; but a key-stone was | 
wanting: the Third Napoleon supplied it; he | 
filled the gap ; the Empire threw an arch across | 
the sea, and France and England are one. The | 
Emperor has not only reconciled these nations; | 
he onizes the present with the past: an- | 
other arch joins the liberal principles of our | 
times with the austere traditions of former 


of St. Denis; their royal 
emblems of the Christian faith; their war-cry 
was Montjoie St. Denis! 
clergy were Normans, cut off from the van- | 
— yet holding a middle place between | 
the 


The parallel is worked out until it brings the 


Capets and Plantagenets intojuxtaposition. The | 
Capets were crowned by the Pope: under the | 
standard of St. Peter William conquered at | 
Hastings ; but treacherously he renounced the | 
suzerainty of the Holy Father, and it seems to | 
be insinuated that we have ever since paid the | 

nalty. It was otherwise with the kings of | 

rance: they were the eldest and best sons | 
of the Church; their sovereignty was that of 
Heaven ; their banners were the oriflammes— 
arms were lilies, 


In England the | 


Anglo-Saxon and the Throne, until that 


England was afflicted by the Plantagenets, who 
were madmen, murderers, and misers, parri- 
cides, patricides, rebels against God, vile in 
adversity, detestable in prosperity, — “ hare- 
brained kings,” in fact. France, meanwhile, 
was happy; her monarchs were sainted in the 
public eye :— 

“‘From the same Alpine mountains flow two 
rivers, the same rain and melted snow feeds them, 
but each of these rivers follows the course it has 
traced. The one flows to the south, towards the 
sun; it crosses all the towns where the Greeks 
and Romans successively planted the germs of 
civilization, the traditions of their genius, and 
those melodious languages spoken by the greatest 

ts, and the greatest authors, that ever honoured 

umanity. The other river flows towards the north; 
it traverses the vast forests of the Germanic tribes, 
from whom descended the Angles, the Saxons, and 
perhaps the Normans; it waters cold, cloudy, in- 
dustrious, and resolute countries. One is called 
the Rhone, the other the Rhine. The one, by 
turns a rivulet and a torrent, now flows, now 
precipitates itself through a country filled with 


_ poesy, and its contrasts, beneath a blue sky towards 


an azure lake, that glorious sea, which from the 
commencement of ages has seen developed on its 
banks all the destinies of humanity. The other, 
majestic and calm, bears constantly on its surface 
steam-vessels, and, reflecting the light on its long 
banks, shows the various buildings elevated by 
modern industry; it flows into that sea, or rather 
canal, the junction between the ocean and the 
Baltic, the separation of the ancient world from 
the modern, where perhaps some day must be 
decided the future destinies of humanity. Thus 
France and England, like these two rivers, follow 
their different paths, and, withdrawing more and 
more ‘from each other, both without power to 
resist, tread the path that God has traced for 
them.” 

All for a good purpose, however; that is to 
say, if we are pleased to set me store upon 
our free constitution. So much M. de Loisne 
allows, although he accords the palm to Im- 

rialism. But the Plantagenets, rooted in 
England, persisted in loving France “with a 
singular savage, cruel passion, covering her 
lands with ruin and mourning, yet unable to 
breathe on any other soil, only living and dying 
there.” The English, under their princely 
generals, swept the French soil with a brigandage 
worse than that of the Huns; they were Mah- 


rattas, Pindarries, Tartars; they were locusts; 
days. Thus, that which Millennialists term ee oot 7 — describes as a great social they came and went as a pestilence, flames and 
“circularity,” or “ ovality,” has been introduced | semi ecg _ashes marked their course; Edward the Third 
amid the irregular systems of the earth. Such,| “In this fusion, the clergy assisted ; the clergy was a Kublai Khan; the Black Prince was a 
in so far as it may be interpreted, is the spirit | with its Norman dignitaries, its Anglo-Saxon monks | Holagou ; never did a swarm of viler cut-throats 
or intention ef this laborious book, by a Sub- pone vicars, closely united to the aristocracy, because | overrun the earth. M. de Loisne liberally 
Prefect of Boulogne, vigorously translated by | Possessing a feudal constitution, and identical in- | foams forth his rhetoric against the men wha 
Mrs. Greene. But, though rendering homage | tests and origin; they had consequently the same slew the princes, bannerets, and knights of his 
to us, M. de Loisne is not of the same mind | nation at Agincourt and Cressy. But, this 
with M. de Rémusat, who avows, as his dream | ie wee 06 the some time the Gagy Gees | epoch having lapsed, he reverts to French do- 


of the future, an English organization of govern- | by _mestic history, deploring the power at all times 


ment in France. No faithful Imperialist could | sat! w of religion makes it a duty to | Wielded by Faris:— 

declare that as his aspiration. e French are | of to “London never has at any epoch endeavoured 
assimilated with their neighbours in general | the distressed, and to consider all men as brothers | to appropriate to itself a supremacy of knowledge 
interests, it may be; but, whatever arches | in Christ. English royalty alone isolated itself, and authority. Never has she separated her 
may symbolize to the contrary, they are essen- | living apart from the people, it seemed to have , Opinions, her interests, and her actions from the 
tially different, and must not hope or wish | neither the same passions, interests, patriotism, , 0Pinions, from the interests, and the acts of the 
to identify their institutions with those of ; manners, nor religion. An object of horror to the | country gentry. Never at any epoch has the Lord 
England. Why, then, have these races pro-| people, and terror to the nobles and bishops, it at , Mayor, nor have the Sheriffs or Common Council- 
gressed 80 far apart, and arrived at such the same time furnished matter for history and | men seized on the Government, and dictated laws 


legends, and truly we are tempted to doubt that to the nation.” 
opposite conclusions? This is the question | d with such audacity trample under | The French are then naively informed :— 


and answered—after a fashion—by M. de | 22Y ™aB could. w 
Poi cat his | £20¢ all laws, divine and human. “The English did not quite understand the 
honours which the city of Paris, in 1855, during 


isne. We are inclined, however, to treat his 
volume as the witches did their wizard lore,| The Norman princes are attacked by M. de , the ord M | Shesifie of 
and read it backwards. The Sub-Prefect ora- | Loisne as though they had pillaged his own | 
eularizes so pleasantly, and withal so foolishly, | chateau. He terms them pirates; their bursts | NY clish citizens, but they 
about England as it is, that we thereby gain a of passion resembled fits of epilepsy; their being 
clue to his capacity for philosophizing on the avarice was insane; their hands were inces- | thought in France that the Lord Mayor of London 
Gascons and Gallo-Romans, the Tudors and | santly wet with blood. It is a little surpris- and his council had any influence in England. Out 
Plantagenets. But the order of nature, of time, ing, after this, to find so much freshness in his of the city, the Lord Mayor of London has no 
and of chapters, is not lightly to be infringed; abuse of the Tudors. However, this miserable . weight, All the gentry, all England, would revolt 
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as one man, if the Corporation of London tried to 
be a political body, and to speak in the name of the 
country.” 

Joan of Are was the avatar that put a 
period to this fitful dream. Her fire was that 
of the Pheenix, her sword that of Brennus; she 
united Royalty with the People. While in 
England kings were henceforth to support them- 
selves on their nobles, in France they were to 
lean on the masses; England, at the outset, 
was aristocratic; France possessed a democracy, 
with a sovereign almost absolute. To sustain 
these views, M. de Loisne has recourse to sundry 
artificial and ingenious illustrations; but we 

to his contrast between the Tudors and 
the Valois: the former never felt a sentiment 
of pity, humanity, or love,—their hearts were 
moulded in brass. “Tiberius, Nero, and the 
kings of the East only struck at the great; 
the Tudors spared no one.” While we were 
dragged through this slough of slaughter and 
barbarism, France was on her wings, and her 
pinions fluttered in the empyriean. France, 
indeed, was the Renaissance itself. No matter 
that Lascaris carried his precious relics to Italy, 
that Spanish vessels first touched the New 
World coasts, that Columbus was a Genoese, 
Vasco da Gama a Portuguese, Vandyke a Flem- 
ing, Lope de Vega a Spaniard, and Shakspeare 
an Englishman; no matter that Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and Brunalleschi were Italians; 
the age called that of Leo the Tenth “ ought to 
be called the age of Francis the First.”. And 
why? Because the Valois reigned :— 

**The Valois were artists, great artists. Francis 
the First was a great artist, in the fullest accepta- 
tion of the term, when, after the battle of Pavia, 
he wrote, ‘All is lost, but honour!’ It was a great 
poem that Charles the Ninth spoke, when he said 
to Ronsard— 

‘Tous deux également nous portons des couronnes, 

Mais roi je les regois potte, tu les donnes, 

Je puis donner la mort, toi l'immortalité !’ 
Francis the First built the Louvre, Chambord, 
Fontainebleau, St.-Germain; he created the College 
of France, the library, and the royal printing-press; 
invited Lascaris to France, and drew to his court 
Primaticcio and Leonardo da Vinci, thus laying 
the first foundation in France of belles lettres and 
fine arts.” 

In his name the Florentine Verizanna took 
possession of Acadia; the Picard Roberval be- 
came Viceroy in North America; Joachim du 
Bellay “ discovered and wrote the sweet word 
Patrie, till then without an equivalent in our 
language !” 

Thus does M. de Loisne review the histories of 
France and England, stigmatizing our Revolu- 
tion, anathematizing that of the French, vilify- 
ing Cromwell, denying that he was comparable 
in genius with either of the Bonapartes. His 
arguments on this point are not even sprightly, 
as the chief part of his work undoubtedly is. 
But the piquancy of the whole, as already 
hinted, lies in the closing chapters. M. de 
Loisne, speaking of contemporary aspects, says: 

*‘No statesman in England has ever made his 
position by means of the press, or acquired power 
by the daily publications. The economists have 
written in reviews, literary as well as political works, 
which are only read by the higher classes of so- 
ciety, but never to this day has any ambitious man 
sought, nor would he have succeeded by the assist- 
ance of the press in fomenting troubles, struggling 
with the established government, or casting hatred 
and contempt on any one class of society, or in 
lighting the torch of civil war.” 

He then informs his readers how the English 
aristocracy is constituted, how property is dis- 
tributed in this country, and how our lords and 
gentlemen make use of their wealth :— 

“In place of living obscurely, or ostentatiously 
expending their wealth in cities or at the court, 
they live on their domains in the centre of their 


vassals and tenant-farmers, such is the name they 
now bear. The season in London lasts for three 
months at most, but scarcely has it terminated when 
all the families hasten to return to their country 
seats, and hold their court there. I do net ex- 
aggerate, the expression is true. In the vast 
dwellings, formerly constructed by the serfs, by 
the conquered, by the Saxons, it is not rare to see 
collected about a hundred persons. Sport follows 
sport, dinners, balls, and theatrical entertainments 
occupy the evening. The castles, which recall our 
noble chateaux of Fontainebleau, or Compitgne, 
have all saloons for theatrical amusement, concerts, 
and balls. A newspaper, the Morning Post, an- 
nounces daily in England the noble visitors who 
arrive at the different residences, and the parties 
that are given. All the nation associates itself 
with this splendour, and applauds the intellectual 
luxury. The great families are thus known, loved, 
and res 

The Peerage, “the golden book of the Eng- 
lish nobility,” is “the second Bible of England. 
Every one reads it. The English know it 
better than they know the history of their 
country.” And why has France no standard 
aristocracy /— 

‘* Where are the descendants of the companions 
of Merovée and Clovis! Where are the descend- 
ants of the Crusaders? Where are the represen- 
tatives of the great feudal families of the Middle 
Ages, the Dukes of Brittany and Burgundy, the 
Counts of Nevers and of Where are the 
sons of the gentlemen who @i&ve spread so high 
and so far the glory of French chivalry? Has not 
each reign in France brought forward new names? 
Did the nobility of Francis the First descend from 
the nobility of Charles the Seventh? Did the 
nobility of Louis the Fourteenth descend from 
the nobility of the Bearnais! Hardly from one 
century to another did a name survive. All died 
in France, all died away; and yet so admirably 
gifted is the nation that each generation brought 
with it imperishable glory. Every thing lived and 
was perpetuated in England.” 

Furthermore, he ranges before him a magni- 
ficent list of English historical names, and falls 
down and worships them—Somersets, Hamil- 
tons, and Howards :— 

“‘ Then, alas ! come the great modern, illustrious 
nobles, those who date from our wars, and were 
created from our misfortunes...... The Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord Nelson, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington !” 

“England,” he says, “is the — right 
rather than the country of liberty.” Not bad, 
as an epigram; but, like most epigrams, only 
half true. It is needless to stay with M. de 
Loisne while he deplores and reviles the French 
Revolution ; the reader will prefer to be enter- 
tained with some of a sub-Prefect’s notions of 
English manners and customs. What shall we 
say of this /— 

** In France the child is brought up, developes 
itself, grows, and studies under the eyes of its 
mother. If he walks she watches him; if he speaks, 
she listens; if he weeps, she pities him; if he laughs, 
she laughs with him; if he plays, she joins him. 
His thoughts, emotions, tears or smiles, joys or 
griefs—all are shared. The family is not numerous, 
hardly more than two or three brothers and sisters; 
but this little world lives under the eyes of the father 
and mother, and the anxious, active, foreseeing 
affection of the latter anticipates their wants and 
wishes. In England there is nothing parallel. 
There you will not find the tender intimacy, and 
foresight of our domestic hearths. Almost as soon 
as a child is born, it is confided to strange hands— 
a Frenchwoman or German takes care of it, and 
teaches it her own langu Later, it joins its 
numerous brothers and sisters, and plays and studies 
with them, under the care of a governess. ce a 
day, at lunch, the father and mother descend and 
mix with theirchildren; and in these short moments, 
when the family is united, I do not know whether 
respect does not close their young mouths and re- 
strain the rapture of their youthful hearts. The 
repast finished, the noisy recreation follows, ani- 


mated and joyous, far from their nts, in se 
apartments, under the cold and indifferent eye of 
the governess.” 

e English child is a man; the French 
child a small seraph. Even the Englishwoman, 
as M. Philaréte Chasles says, by the way, hag 
“a light and travelled step, a haughty and 
passionate soul.” But to proceed with the 
children :— 

“‘ Even as the gaze of an English child is steady 
and assured, is that of a French child veiled and 
profound, J will, says the one—I dream and [ 
love, says the other.” 

Our English mothers will learn something 
new from the Boulogne official, who’ pictures 
the setting forth of an English youth at fifteen, 
and the farewell of his nts :— 

“Even the adieux at the moment a young man 
leaves to set forth on his travels through Europe, 
or to go to India, or to China, these adieux are 
neither sad nor tender. It really seems as if they 
were to meet the following day, and nevertheless, 
that pressure of the hands will perhaps be the last 
that will ever be exchanged ! Contrast this with 
what takes place only on the return of our children 
to college. Look at the mother wiping her eyes 
bathed in tears, pressing to her heart her dearly 
loved son, from whom she will be separated only 
by a day’s journey !” 

Is this poetry, patriotism, or nonsense ? or 
does M. de Loisne really believe it? It isan 
odd pendant to an odd book, which winds u 
with a blessing on the Second Empire, whic 
is completing the work of Charlemagne, St.- 
Louis, Francis the First, Henry the Fourth, 
and Louis the Fourteenth, and which enables 
France to pursue gloriously her mission as 
both “the head and the heart of humanity.” 


Historical Notices of the Parishes of Swyncombe 
and Ewelme, in the County of Oxford. By the 
Hon. and Rey. Napier. (Oxford, 
Wright.) 

Tue annals of a country parish do not at first 

sight seem to offer aught but topics of transitory 

interest or value. Yet who can doubt that a 

History of England, following apparently such 

arbitrary boundaries as counties or pari 

would yield recollections serviceable to the 
public, to English, and perhaps even to forei 
statesmen? The wards and bounds of No 
umberland, the wapentakes of Yorkshire, the 
marches of Wales, st t military allusions 
even in their names. Many a northern parish 
and ancient yew-tree-shadowed farmhouse could 
furnish us with lists of good bowmen and bill- 
men who rose up at the call of Flemings, or 

Musgraves, or Hoghtons, or Stanleys, and 

followed them to Cressy, or Agincourt, or 

Flodden. And have not southern counti 

with their harvests, wheat or golden-blossom 

hops, records and monuments they are pm 
proud of? Metropolitan din of business an 
rplexity of politics are apt to make us care- 
ess of past history. Town parishes do not any 
longer afford the pleasantest associations ; every- 
body is longing to be extra-parochial, and it is 
only when a townsman is able to take a dip 
into the country that he feels a parish to be 
an agreeable institution. The majority of our 
readers, we dare say, would be at a loss to fix 
the locality of Ewelme and Swyncombe, and, 
having fixed it, at a still greater loss to distin- 
guish it mentally or with any degree of historical 
delight from many other country parishes. 

“Swyncombe, in the county of Oxford, and 

hundred of Ewelme, bounded on the north by 

Bix and Nettlebed, on the west by Nuffield, on 

the east by Watlington and Pishill,” does not 

seem an attractive preamble,—nor even the cir- 
cumstance that it “ contains 2,610 acres, statute 
measure, which include waste, downs, woods, 


meadow, arable land, and sites of buildings. 


| | 

| 

| | 
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And yet attractive Swyncombe is. 


In the first . was buried : in| November, 1 430, the Countess | head of intellectual gifts, in the age which precedea 


* it was an ancient pasture-ground of the | Alice obtained leave to become Lady Suffolk. | or introduced the first formations of Human Society, 


wild boar, and the manor of Milo 
of Wallingford, and had attached to it the 
ivileges of “fire, water, gallows, pillory, and 
ucking-stool,” which the same Milo aforesaid 
conferred “in free, pure, and perpetual alms 
without reserve” upon the monks of Bec. Thence 
it came strangely into the hands of the Bacons, 
—thence into those of the Burghershes, one of 
whom, about Midsummer, 1369, went over with 
the Duke of Lancaster and “a power of archers” 
to France,—and whose daughter Matilda be- 
came the wife of Thomas, son of Geoffre 
Chaucer. This Thomas was Sheriff of Oxford. 


shire, Speaker of the House of Commons, fol- | rose, and how ignobly he perished, why need we ‘ 
ing Henry to Agincourt, was one of the | relate; or how afterwards Alice wen 
the Yorkist side, and deserted Queen Margaret 


lowed 
Commissioners selected to negotiate the mar- 
riage with Catherine of Valois, and in all pro- 
bability was — at the signing of the treaty 
of Troyes. The story of Alice, his daughter, 
the poet’s granddaughter, who lies not far from 
her father and mother “in a high tomb of ala- 
baster,” watched over by “nine angels and 
beatified ecclesiastics,” gives a romantic interest 
to Ewelme Church and neighbourhood. It 
appears that “in recompense of Geoffrey Chau- 
cers service in France, being sent thither am- 
bassador, Edward the Third gave him this 
Maud, daughter and heir of Sir John Burghersh, 
Knight, whom he married to Thomas Chaucer, 
his son, to the = increase of his loving and 
amendment in blood.” She was thrice married, 
bettering her fortune with each matrimonial 
change,—and from plain Mistress Alice be- 
coming Lady Philip, then Countess of Salisbury, 
then Duchess of Suffolk, and in intimate con- 
nexion with the Nevilles, Warwicks, and even 
the royal Plantagenets. Yet the Lady Alice is 
not a person to admire or envy, unless steady 
tuft-hunting be admirable. Her husbands were 
all rich,—two of them famous,—and for place 
or family the Lady Alice, as ladies still are 
obliged to do, was compelled to renounce her 
friends. Her first husband, Sir John Philip, 
to whom she was affianced at the age of twelve, 
was a rich old knight, who had property in 
twelve counties, and was able, in return for the 
crown jewels, to accommodate Henry the Fifth 
with a loan. Hence, as the inscription on the 
knight’s grave at Kidderminster tells us, 
Fifth Henry loved Sir John as a friend :— 
Miles honorificus John Phelip subjacet intus 
Henricus quintus dilexerat hunc ut amicus. 
To the same cause, his exceeding wealth, we 
are inclined to refer his brother's desire, as ex- 


pressed in a will, that Sir John’s soul should be | 
In the opinion of his | mentary studies, and of University preaching. | 

ographer, it is doubtfulwhether Alice Chaucer The remaining papers exhibit the author's | 
was a de facto wife, though she took the style | opinions on Christianity in connexion or con- | 
and title of Lady Philip. Her second, or first, | trast with scientific investigation and physical | 


prayed for. 
i 


husband was the great Salisbury, who conducted 
the Siege of Orleans, “a man more like the 
Romans than people of his own age.” Alice, 
no doubt, in common with England, mourned 
her husband’s untimely death by a bullet,—but 
she was not inconsolable. The Earl of Suffolk 
succeeded Salisbury in command, and filled the 
vacancy in his widow's heart. Perhaps he had 
seen her at Ewelme when she was a young and 


blooming virgin-widow,—forto Ewelme it seems | love of the old freedom which the writer has 
Earl William came to bury his brother Michel | taken with him into that camp from which, as 
under that — stone, still to be seen, in the | he says, he now looks out at the “enemy.” 


north aisle. ce may have seen and not dis- 
liked the Earl in France, or at any rate heard 
her husband speak favourably of him. In any 
case, as the biographer well says, “who more 
oy than a hero to be the husband of a 

’s widow? particularly as their rank in life 


and station were the same, and their fortunes 


ual.” 
eo November, 1428, the Earl of Salisbury 


Crispin, Lord | Thenceforward honours fell thick upon her. | ™ 4m era scarcely historical, we may dimly discern 


an almost mythical personage, who, putting out of 
_ consideration the actors in Old Testament History, 
be — the — Civilization. 
L : ike an e in another order of things, he was 
on the sovereign. When the marriage of Henry | rand a wane and feeble in the flesh, though 
the Sixth to Margaret of Anjou was arranged he was to do such great things, and to live in the 
Suffolk was advanced to the dignity of Marquis, | mouths of a hundred generations and a thousand 
and with Alice made a grand entry ina splendid | tribes. A blind old man, whose wanderings were 
chariot to receive the bride. An engraving, such, that when he became famous, his birth-place 
which Walpole gives of the marriage, repre- | could not be ascertained :— 
seve 0 owns 

sents magnificent lady “in a turban or| fe Romer 
diadem,” which corresponds with the effigy in ‘vet he had 
Ewelme Church of Lady Suffolk. How William |. adh st & name In his day; and, Lttle guessing 


She had granted to her the distinguished privi- 
lege of wearing not only the habit, but the ensign 
of the Garter, and was in immediate attendance 


in her need in order that her son might marry 


a Plantagenet. She saw, indeed, her grand- | 
children Princes and Princesses. She founded 
an almshouse at Ewelme, and she lies in a_ 


richly decorated tomb in the church, with. an 
inscription beginning Orate pro anima Sere- | 
nissime Principisse Alicie. For much inter- 
esting historic lore respecting Ewelme Palace, 
Greg’s Manor-house, Swyncombe House, and | 
the old fresco painting in the apse of —< 4 
combe Church, we commend our readers to 
Napier’s excellent work. 


Lectures and Essays on University Subjects. By 
John H. Newman, D.D. (Longman & Co.) 
A series of discourses, or an odd volume, on | 
any matter most agreeable to their respective 
authors, may be said to be sure of welcome,— | 
whether the work be by Dr. Newman of the 
Oratory, or Dr. Newman the late Dean of Cape | 
Town. With regard to the contents of the 
book now before us, they are at once described 
as lectures delivered to, or papers written for, 
the Roman Catholic University in Ireland. 
They have the rare merit of being “ readable,” 
and are often composed in a light, gossiping, — 
anecdotical form, in order probably to obtain | 
for them a circulation beyond the limits within 
which the interest in such a work might be | 
naturally supposed to be confined. The sub- | 
jects here discussed are many, but they have a | 
certain connexion. They treat of Christianity 
and Letters, of Literature generally, and espe- | 
cially of Roman Catholic Literature, in relation | 
to science, to religious literature, and to our 


t over 


in what vast measures his wish would be answered, 
he supplicated, with a tender human feeling, as he 
wandered over the islands of the 42gean and the 
Asian coasts, that those who had known and loved 
him, would cherish his memory when he was ab- 
sent. Unlike the proud boast of the Roman poet, 
if he spoke it in earnest, ‘Exegi monumentum ere 
perennius,’ he did but indulge the hope, that one, 
whose coming had been expected with pleasure, 
might excite regret when he went away, and be re- 
warded by the sympathy and praise of his friends 
even in the presence of other minstrels. A set of 
verses remains, which is ascribed to him, in which 
he addresses the Delian women in the tone of feel- 
ing which I have described. ‘ Farewell to youall,’ 
he says, ‘and remember me in time to come, and 
when any one of men on earth, a stranger from far, 
shall inquire of you, O maidens, who is the sweet- 
est of minstrels hereabout, and in whom do you 
most delight? then make answer modestly, It is a 
blind man and he lives in steep Chios.’ The great 
poet remained unknown for some centuries,—that 
is, unknown to what we call fame. His verses 
were cherished by his countrymen, they might be 
the secret delight of thousands, but they were not 
collected into a volume, nor viewed as a whole nor 
made a subject of criticism. At length an Athe- 
nian Prince took upon him the task of gathering 
together the scattered fragments of a genius which 
had not aspired to immortality, of reducing them 
to writing, and of fitting them to be the text book 
of ancient education. Henceforth the vagrant 
ballad-singer, as he might be thought, was sub- 
mitted, to his surprise, to a sort of lite canoni- 
zation, and was invested with the office of forming 
the young mind of Greece to noble thoughts and 
bold deeds. To be read in Homer, soon became 
the education of a gentleman; and a rule, recog- 
nized in her free age, remained as a tradition even 
in the times of her degradation. Xenophon intro- 
duces to us a youth who knew both Iliad and 
Odyssey by heart; Dio witnesses that they were 


‘some of the first books put into the hands of boys ; 


| 


own classical and popular literature. There ‘and Horace decided that they taught the science of 
are besides some learned and lively disquisi- | life better than Stoic or Academic. Alexander the 
tions on, and illustrations of, the ordinary ele- _ Great nourished his imagination by the scenes of 

the Iliad. As time went on, other poets were 
associated with Homer in the work of education, 
such as Hesiod and the Tragedians. The majestic 
lessons concerning duty and religion, justice and 


and medical science. An exposition of what | 
appeared to the author the forms of infidelity 
of the day, in 1854, is perhaps more contro- 
versial than any other portion of a volume 
which contains many pages that will amuse 
the idle and arrest the thinker,—which is often 
so extremely “partial” to one side as to be 
itively dishonest, and yet which, in the very 
ottest of its partiality, constantly betrays a 


With the controversial portions of the volume, 
we have, happily, nothing to do. It is with so 
much the more pleasure that we turn to those 

which may interest the enlightened gene- 
= as, for instance, in this brief, but admir- 
ably condensed view of Homer, in which as 
much is said as if the writer had gold-leafed 
it over a triad of volumes :— 


*In the country which has been the fountain- 


providence, which occur in -E-schylus and Sophocles, 
belong to a higher school than that of Homer; and 
the verses of Euripides, even in his lifetime, were 
so familiar to Athenian lips and so dear to foreign 
ears, that, as is reported, the captives of Syracuse 
gained their freedom at the price of reciting them 
to their conquerors.” 

There are obvious objections to be made to 
some of the passages of the above extract ; but 
probably they have been anticipated by many 
of our readers. We may question, too, consider- 
ing the religious teaching given by the “ civil- 
izing Apostle,” Homer, whether adequate justice 
be rendered him when the tragedians are placed 
above him as superior exponents of duty, re- 
ligion, justice, and providence. At the popu- 
larity of these much later writers we cannot at 
all wonder. When they arose in their might 
and their splendour, Greece had been living, 
intellectually, for centuries, on the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘Odyssey.’ The tragedians not only discovered 
a new world, but they brought it home to the 


place 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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Greeks. That their moral or religious sense 
was more sublime than that of the poet of the 
sightless orbs may, however, be fairly ques- 
tioned. There were not wanting early Christian 


divines who, amid what they held to be the | f 


allegories of the ‘Odyssey,’ for example, traced 
the mystery of mysteries, and in the sufferings 
and d ations of Ul saw the humility 
and the passion of Christ. This is the more 
remarkable as the ‘Odyssey’ is really a semi- 
burlesque poem,—now as dignified and heroic 
as inspired bard could make it, and anon show- 
ing us a stage crowded by very magnificent 
people, with very ridiculous names, enacting 
outrageous absurdities, and seemingly in full 
enjoyment of their own fun. Such an idea 
as that we have noticed above with regard to 
Ulysses could never have struck any one on 
consorting with the Ulysses of solemn tragedy, 
where he is as different from his namesake of 
the epic as the Socrates of Plato differs from 
the Socrates of Xenophon,—and this for oppo- 
site reasons. The King of Ithaca of the poetg 
stands before us as he was imagined by the 
respective writers; but the Socrates of the 
philosopher and the Socrates of the lively lite- 
rary soldier is one and the same man, faithfully 
portrayed from different points of view. The 
graver artist limns the sober man; and Plato’s 
sage is a highly respectable individual, sure of 
admission to any society, however nice as to 
character ; while Xenophon’s friend is a lively, 

ossiping, and rather rakish scholar, who loved 

'isdom indeed, and also to “make a night of 
it,” while talking about her. 

Among the confessions reluctantly made by 
the author, there is one which, as he remarks, 
there is no use in denying, namely, that the 
national literature of England is a Protestant 
literature, and that it must remain so till the 
hypothetical period when Rome may again be 
our mother. Meanwhile :—- 

“Porson is no edifying companion for young 
men of eighteen, nor are his letters on the text of 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses to be recommended ; 
but that does not hinder his being admitted into 
Catholicschools, while heis confined within the limits 
of his Preface to the Hecuba. Franklin certainly 
would have been intolerable in person, if he began 
to talk freely, and throw out, as I think he did in 

rivate, that each solar system had its own god; 

ut such extravagances of so able a man do notinter- 
fere with the honour we justly pay his name in the 
history of experimental science. Nay, the great 
Newton himself would have been silenced in a 
Catholic University, when he got upon the Apo- 
calypse ; yet is that any reason why we should not 
study his Principia, or avail ourselves of the won- 
derful analysis which he, Protestant as he was, 
originated, and which French infidels have de- 
veloped? We are glad, for their own sakes, that 
anti-Catholic writers should, in their posthumous 
influence, do as much real service to the human 
race as ever they can, and have no wish to interfere 
with it.” 

Again :— 

** Whether we will or no, the phraseology and 
diction of Shakespeare, of the Protestant formularies, 
of Milton, of Pope, of Johnson's Tabletalk, and of 


Walter Scott, have become a portion of the ver-. 


nacular tongue, the household words of which per- 
haps we little guess the origin, and the very idioms 
of our familiar conversation. The man in the 
comedy spoke prose without knowing it; and we 
Catholics, without consciousness and without offence, 
are ever repeating the half sentences of dissolute 
playwrights and heretical partizans and preachers. 
So tymgmnous is the literature of a nation; it is too 
much for us. We cannot destroy or reverse it; we 
may confront and encounter it, but we cannot make 
it over again. It is a great work of man, when it 
is no work of God’s.” 

The above passages recur to the mind of the 
reader when he reaches much further advanced 
pages of this volume. It will be remembered 


with what fear and trembling the great Pole, 
Kopernick, published the immortal book which 
set the solar system right, and tuned the seem- 
ing discord of the spheres. It was a book 


ounded on opinions held by various speculative 


pagans, among others, by Euphantus, Pythagoras 
and Plato, and proved the author’s own ex- 
= Dr. Newman thus speaks of the 
result :-— 


“When the Copernican first made pro- 
gress, what religious man would not have been 
tempted to uneasiness, or at least fear of scandal, 
from the seeming contradiction which it involved 
to some authoritative tradition of the Church and 
the declaration of Scripture? It was generally re- 
ceived, as if the Apostles had expressly delivered 
it both orally and in writing, that the earth was 
stationary, and that the sun was fixed in a solid 
firmament which whirled round the earth. After 
a little time, however, and on full consideration, 
it was found that the Church had decided next to 
nothing on questions such as these, and that Physi- 
cal Science might range in this sphere of thought 
almost at will, without fear of encountering the 
decisions of ecclesiastical authority. Now, besides 
the relief which it afforded to Catholics to find that 
they were to be spared this addition, on the side of 
Cosmology, to their many controversies already ex- 
isting, there is something of an argument in this 
circumstance in behalf of the divinity of their 
Religion. For it surely is a very remarkable fact, 
considering how widely and how long one certain 
interpretation of these physical statements in 
Scripture had been received by Catholics, that the 
Church should not have formally acknowledged it. 
Looking at the matter in a human point of view, 
it was inevitable that she should have made that 
opinion her own. But now we find, on ascertaining 
where we stand, in the face of the new sciences of 
these latter times, that, in spite of the bountiful 
comments which from the first she has ever been 
making on the sacred text, as it is her duty and 
her right to do, nevertheless she has never been led 
formally to explain the texts in question, or to give 
them an authoritative sense which modern science 
may question. Nor was this escape a mere acci- 
dent, or what will more religiously be called a 

vidential event, as is shown by a passage of 
histo ry in the dark age itself. When the glorious 
St. Boniface, Apostle of Germany, great in sanc- 
tity, though not in secular knowledge, complained 
to the Holy See that St. Virgilius taught the ex- 
istence of the Antipodes, the Holy See apparently 
evaded the question, not indeed siding with the 
Irish philosopher, which would have been going 
out of its place, but passing over, in a matter not 
revealed, a philosophical opinion.” 

One would hardly imagine, from reading the 
above, that Virgilius had a very uneasy life. of 
it, at the hands of Boniface, because of his dis- 
covery,—or that the censure of the Church was 
taken off from the philosopher of Thorn, less 
than a quarter of a century ago! 

We commenced with Homer, the apostle of 
civilization ; we close our extracts with a smart 
illustration of what use has been made of the 
acute philosopher who wrote and argued when 
the civilization, so announced, had seen the 
best and brightest of its glory. Dr. Newman 
is speaking of the medizval Universities, and 
asks, if any man be simple enough to believe 
that the Church, at that time, shackled the free 
souls of any intellectual teacher :-— 


‘* Aristotle was a somewhat more serious foe 
then, beyond all mistake, than Bacon has been 
since. Did the Church take a high hand with phi- 
losophy then? No, not though it was metaphysi- 
cal. It was a time when she had temporal power, 
and could have exterminated the spirit of inquiry 
with fire and sword; but she determined to put it 
down by argument; she said: ‘Two can play at 
that, and my argument is the better.’ She sent 
her controversialists into the philosophical arena. 
It was the Dominican and Franciscan doctors, the 
greatest of them being St. Thomas, who in those 
medieval Universities fought the battle of Revela- 


tion with the weapons of heathenism. It was no 
matter whose the weapon was; truth was truth al] 
the world over. With the jawbone of an ass, with 
the skeleton philosophy of pagan Greece, did the 
Samson of the schools put to flight his thousand 
Philistines. Here, Gentlemen, observe the contrast 
exhibited by the Church herself, who has the gift 
of wisdom, and even the ablest, or wisest, or holiest 
of herchildren. As St. Boniface had been jealous of 
physical speculations, so had the early Fathers 
shown an extreme aversion to the great heathen 

hilosopher whom I just now named, Ari 

do not know who of them could endure him ; and, 
when there arose those in the middle age who 
would take his part, especially since their inten. 
tions were of a suspicious character, a strenuous 
effort was made to banish him out of Christendom, 
The Church the while had kept silence; she had ag 
little denounced heathen philosophy in the mass, 
as she had pronounced upon the meaning of certain 
texts of Scripture of a cosmological character, 
From Tertullian and Caius to the two Gregories of 
Cappadocia, from them to Anastasius Sinaita, 
from him to the school of Paris, Aristotle was a 
word of offence ; at length St. Thomas made him a 
_hewer of wood and drawer of water to the Church. 
A strong slave he is; dnd the Church herself has 

given her sanction to the use in Theology of the 
ideas and terms of his philosophy.” 

Thus it will have been seen, that if Dr. New- 

man does not exactly write history, he can, at 
least, pen very pleasant commentaries. 


| 
| Northumberland and the Border. By Walter 
| White. (Chapman & Hall.) 

| Tuts book consists for the most part of light 
sketches of scenes, viewed with phantasmagoric 
rapidity. For although the author’s wanderings 
| do not comprise a large area, he flits from 
place to place; and the result is, a series of 
descriptions in the itinerary style, copiously 


helped out by the free use of county histories 
and chronicles. 

Mr. White 
being always in good humaqur with himse 
Knapsack on back, all we have to do, quoth 
he, “is to walk and be happy.” Wet or fair, 
shine or shadow, calm or storm, walk on, 
unmindful if the me be at zero, or endea- 
vouring to escape, as in this powerfully calorific 
July, atthe topof the tube. However, as we’shall 
see, walking in Northumberland is not without 
disadvantages, independently of those arising 
from meteorological influences. Mr. White is 
at Allentown, a dull place, where the inns are 
not running over with guests; and, conse- 
quently, where he justly considered that a 
traveller would be a prize :— 

“But I was mistaken: The landlady of the 
King's Head had not a bed to spare; at least,-she 
said she hadn't, though I did not believe her, and 
advised me to go next door. Thither I went. 
Mine host of the Golden Lion, who stood drowsily 
against his door-post, was very sorry; would let 
me have a room and welcome, but every room was 
engaged. I walked across the shingle to a public- 
house: no, the master and mistress had gone to 
Stagshaw Bank fair, and their representative would 
not be convinced that their absence made the more 
room forme. I recrossed the shingle to another 
public-house ; same result ; then to two others, but 
they were all churls alike, and a to consider 
the entertainment of travellers the very last part of 
their duty. ‘Can you tell me where an honest man 
can find a bed?’ I said to a policeman whom I 
met. He named all the houses one after another 
which had refused me, and that was all he could 
do to help me. On further inquiry I heard of a 
Mary Teasdale who took in lodgers. She, however, 
had given up taking in lodgers just the week before. 
What did it mean? I wondered. Is a man with a 
knapsack on his shoulder taken for a rogue here in 
Northumberland? Perhaps it is a case for which 
the doctor can prescribe. I knocked at a door 
which bore the doctor’s name on a brass-plate. It 


was opened by the assistant. I stated my case, 


a 


a 


a> 
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and mentioned that I had credentials, in the shape 
of a letter from a gentleman who may be described 
as Viceroy of Allendale. But the case was beyond 
the reach of medicine. It was very strange: and 

e a bow, and shut oor. My day’s walki 
miles; 1 wich 


could call on him on the way. 
taking tea after the labours of the day, and looked, 
as 1 thought, doubtfully at the letter, and said, 
‘Ay; ye'll come and see the mill in th ing.’ 


with at Allentown. ‘ Ay; they’re cautious folk up 
there,’ he replied, and advised me to go to the 

lic-house at Thorney Gate and mention his 
name, and I should be sure = bed. To which, 
warned by my experi of Northumbrian hospi- 
tality, I I don’t?’ —* 
had best gang on to Catton, ye'll be sure to get a 
bed at one of the public-houses there.'—‘ Suppose 
Idon’t? My belief is, that I shall have to go on 
to Haydon Bridge.’—‘ Well, ye’ll come and see the 
mill in the morning. —‘ Good evening to you,’ I 
rejoined ; ‘if I sleep to night at Haydon Bridge, 
you won't catch me back in this inhospitable coun- 
try in the morning.’ Descending the hill, I came 
presently to the mill and the great arch which 
carries the chimney across the road on its way to 
the wild fell where we passed the topmost ends 
some two hours since; and when I saw the extent 
of the mill and the numerous piles of pigs of lead 
by the road side, I found it easy to believe that the 
Allendale mines yield one seventh of all the lead 
produced in the kingdom. My foreboding was 
verified. Thorney Gate wouldn’t. And at Catton, 
about a mile further, the J/are and Hounds 
wouldn't, the Unicorn wouldn't, the Licensed to sell 
couldn't; and were all as inexorable as Allentown; 
had I asked them to lend me a ten-pound note, 
they could hardly have been more surprised than 
they were by a request for a bed. So it is not 
always true that you can get what you want with 


money.” 


But lest our readers might suppose that 
Northumberland innkeepers generally are 
thus chary of ting accommodation to the 

estrian imeothees, we are bound to add that 

r. White was taken for a sapper, and that 
the members of this branch of the Queen’s 
service, who are engaged in the Ordnance 
Survey, have, by superfluous gallantry, made 
themselves obnoxious to landlords and land- 
ladies, while finding favour in the eyes of their 
maidens. 

Though you may be inconvenienced in one 
ye by these gallant trigonometers, you 
will be indebted to them for much topogra- 

ical information, which, it appears, the 

orthumbrian peasant cannot give :— 

‘There is, however, one particular in which 
neither hind nor labourer is clever—he cannot de- 
scribe a route. In every instance that I asked the 
way, of a rustic in Northumberland, he sent me 
wrong; not, I believe, wilfully, but because know- 
ing the way so well himself, he failed to i 
the difficulties which would inevitably betray a 
stranger. .As a German philosopher would say, 
he looks at the question subjectively, and not 
objectively.” 

Our experience, however, which is not slight, 
tends to the conclusion that the Northumbrian 
rustic is not more deficient in topographical 
knowledge than his neighbours; and all who 
have penetrated the byways of England will 
remember the bovine stare which is returned 
by peasants to the demand for topographical 
information. 

Mr. White visited Sir William Armstrong’s 
famous engine-works at Elswick. Here he 
“saw the gun—the nine-pounder—with which 
the improvements commenced, and a pretty thing 


it is for one so astoundingly fatal. It rests on a 
slide which, by receiving the first shock of the 
recoil, saves the carriage from strain and disturbance : 
the sights are arranged to secure unfailing aim ; it 
is loaded at the breech ; the shot is smooth and 
cylindrical, some seven or eight inches long, with 

foremost end finished to a point; and the bore 
of the piece being rifled, the er may hit every 
time he fires, if he will. ‘Ah! that’s the one that 


went eight feet into a solid butt of elm,’ said Sir| A 


William, seeing me take up a shot for examination 
eye the office. The gun was first tried on 
the hills above Allenheads, in the rear of Kilhope 
Law, where the is wide enough to obviate all 
fear of mischief. A it underwent rigorous 
trials before incredulous military officers at Shoe- 
buryness, who had, at last, to confess that not a 
gun in all Her Majesty’s service could equal it ; and 
now we know that a thirty-two pounder has sent 
its shot more than five miles, the weight of the gun 
being less than one-half of the ordi thirty-twos, 
while the durability is far greater. ving aside 
all speculations as to the possible destruction and 
damage at distances of five miles or more, the 
Armstrong gun demonstrates its superiority and 
utility, if only by restoring to artillery the supre- 
macy of range which it should have in the field. 
Since rifles were improved, arti -men have not 
been able to keep out of range; but the Armstrong 
gun overshoots the new rifles as far as ordinary 
guns overshot the old musket, not to say farther, 
and therewith war will perhaps be satisfied, at 
least until new tactics are invented.” 

Sir William Armstrong did not make his 
visitor acquainted with the recent improve- 
ments of his formidable gun; but we have 
reason to believe that its powers have not been 


exaggerated. 
Although the iron horse has penetrated 
Northumberland, ancient habits still cling to 


the peasantry. Here is a picture of the North- 
umbrian cottage and of its occupants :— 

“*Tis not a cheerful-looking cottage ; it retains 
the medieval abstinence from daylight, with niggard 
casements, while the door fits so badly, that you 
may put your hand into the chinks, through which 
the wind finds its way with lusty howl. Inside you 
see a rough stone floor, a grate with a coal fire, a 
woman ironing her cap borders at a table under 
the window, and in the rear two large box-beds. 
Imagine a couple of berths from the of a 
ship inclosed in movable closets made of or 
fir, and you will see the box-bed of the hind of 
Northumberland. In those stifling recesses they, 


their wives and their children, and the ‘ bondager’ | 8TOU 


sleep; in the same room in which they live and 
take their meals. It is well, perhaps, that the door 
should not fit closely. This free-and-easy style of 
domestic life, may have suited Arcadia and the 
golden age, but it seems hardly compatible with 
our busy iron age. However, we must not forget 
that civilization has not yet grown to full age in 
this northernmost of Eng ish counties; nor the 
stubbornness of habit. Here in Northumberland 
the hind—as the farm-labourer is called—is hired 
by the year upon terms, or ‘ conditions,’ to use the 
local word, expressed in a formal written agree- 
ment. His master finds him a cot and garden, 
keep for a cow, ‘leads’ his coal; tis, lends a 
horse and cart to fetch coal, supplies him with wheat, 

e, barley, peas, a given weight of wool, and a 

ousand yards of potatoes measured along the 
ridge; but in actual money he gets usually not 
more than four pounds. e total value of his 
year’s income may be set down as from thirty-five 
to forty pounds, which is below the rate of wages 
in some counties south of the Tyne. His supply 
of food is amply sufficient for his wants, and we 
have it on good authority—Mr. Grey, of Dilstone 
—that he does not deny himself joints of meat. 
As a class the hinds are industrious and well-con- 
ducted ; not slow to see the advantages of educa- 
tion, or to send their children to school. But they 
are mi , and obstinate to maintain their 
rights; and will spend twenty shillings in moving 
miles away to a new place, for a difference of ten 
shillings in the year’s wages. It is a local custom, 
one deeply rooted, that every hind shall provide a 


Meaerome for his master’s service, at the rate of 
pence or a shilling a day, according to season. 
This bon is commonly a girl or young woman ; 
the hind’s daughter, if he have one old enough; if 
not, he must hire one. She becomes one of his 
household, depending on him for food and lodgi 
and when, as sometimes happens, there is sone 
in the fields, he must still keep her, and she hangs 
about at home, sewing a little for herself if she can. 
$1 housework, the testimony concerning 
her is, that she is not fond of it, or of offering to 
assist the wife. A large party of these bondagers 
at work in the fields, hoeing turnips, is a remark- 
able sight for a stranger. At times, they may be 
seen standing on the midden and loading the dung- 
cart. Coarse, blowzy girls, most of them wearing 
a blue gown, and a kerchief on the head ; but see 
them on Sundays, and you would wonder at their 
showy imitation of fashionable dress, manifested in 
the boldest of colours. They work from six in the 
morning till six in the evening, and during their 
dinner-hour ne may sometimes see them romping, 
but commonly they betake themselves to the nearest 
path or road-side, and there lie down to look at the 
passers-by. They appear to be contented enough, 
notwithstanding their designation — ‘ bondagers.’ 
How that word sets one thinking of serfdom! I 
remember my first sight of bondagers ; it was soon 
after sunrise one morning at Alnwick, when I saw 
thirty or forty washing their hands and faces in the 
pant—public fountain in the market-place; and 
there within view of the castle, it seemed to me a 
relic of the feudal ages. But after all, though 
called bondagers, the life of the girls is not one of 
bondage: they are simply hired servants. Habit, 
it is said, has reconciled the hind’s wife to the pre- 
sence of another woman in the habitation, sleeping 
in the next box, sharing the space which is at once 
dressing-room, dining-room, and kitchen ; but if 
the wives could have their own way, the habit 
would, no doubt, soon be changed. There has 
been at times cause for jealousy, the hind has 
proved himself unfaithful; but such instances, as I 
was informed on diligent inquiry, are rare. In this 
respect, Northumbrian morals may compare favour- 
ably with the results of what is known as the 
‘ bothy system’ in the west of Scotland.” 
Unfavourable as the sanitary circumstances 
seem to be under which the Northumberland 
peasant is brought up, nowhere in England will 
you find sturdier, more stalwart, or more active 
men than those of our most northern county. 
The officers of the Northumberland militia 
boast that the ranks of their men cover more 
nd than those of any other militia we 
in the service ; and as proof of the agility of 
Northumberland peasants, take the following 
amazing record of their saltatory powers :— 
‘‘ Dingle-ding-ding, and we have preparations for 
a standing hop-step-and- Hercules is one of 
the competitors ; he takes off his highlows, and, as 
he walks past carrying them in his hand, Rustic 
says, ‘Look at his shoon, did ye ever see sic shoon? 
they’re as big as boats.’ It is amazing to see what 
flights are taken through the air! Hercules does 
well, but seems to me to owe his distance more to 
length of limb than agility; for his heels strike the 
und with a thud heavy enough for an elephant. 
He clears thirty feet six inches without a run, 
be it remembered. But a slim young lad from 
Hawick, conspicuous by his scarlet vest, does 
better, and with his hop, stride, and jump—as we 
say in the south—clears thirty feet eleven inches. 
‘Thot’s him, thot’s him!’ cries Rustic, ‘him wi’ 
the red sark, I dinna mind his neam’; pointing the 
victor out to his companions, while the belie 
proclaims the distance. That slim young lad, if 
not misled by flattery and yey wall 
become famous as a leaper, for Nature has given 
him a proper length of leg, and a development of 
steatopygea, which, while indi ~ af a 
, betokens a supply of muscle. 
‘ Sen mon, it’s an awfu’ wund,’ breaks in Rustic 
once more; and, indeed, it is cold, making me 
shiver; and the leapers wrap themselves in mauds 
and thick rough coats 
Better so, however, than a sweltering heat. Then 
follows hop, stride, and jump, with a run, but not 


following morning ; but now the chances seemed in 
favour of my having to walk to Haydon Bridge, 
seven miles farther, to find quarters. My letter 
was addressed to the manager of the mill, and I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to the glory of Redsark ; he gets neither the first 
nor the second prize. Forty-three feet seven inches 
by another man from Hawick wins the first, and 
forty-three feet by Hercules wins the second. To 
this succeeds Hitch and Kick—a feat quite new 
to me. A staff, upon which slides a moveable 
bracket, is fixed upright in the ground ; you might 
fancy it the measuring rod by which the recruiting 
sergeant takes the height of smart young men 
anxious to fight for their country ; and the bracket 
being set at a height of six feet, a disk of parch- 
ment stretched on a hoop about the size of a dessert 
plate, is laid upon it. A few minutes of calm 
would now be desirable, for the disk is so light that 
it is repeatedly blown off. The game consists in 
the player leaping up by the side of the staff, and 
while up kicking the disk off the bracket, and then 
iving something like a polka hitch with his heel 
fore he touches the earth. Hence the. name 
Hitch and Kick ; not an easy effort of gymnastics, 
asany one who has a soft place to practise on may 
uncomfortably prove. Redsark springs first, and 
away flies the disk, as if six feet were but a joke; and 
three or four others that follow are equally success- 
ful. One of them isa short, burly fellow, by far 
too thick and heavy for feats of vaulting ambition, 
as one might judge, yet he leaps agile as a pan- 
taloon. ‘He's a tailyer, I tell ye he’s a tailyer!’ 
argues Rustic loudly, to settle a dispute as to the 
heavy leaper’s calli The bracket is pushed up 
to seven feet, and now the players must kick to a 
considerable height above their heads, and they all 
but one knock off the disk, and that one, incredible 
as it may seem, is not the thick ‘tailyer.’ But he 
fails at the next trial, with the bracket raised to 
eight feet; and although I see three others leap up, 
and send the disk flying with that surprising, high- 
jerked kick, I can hardly believe my own eyes. 
Another rise—eight feet six—they all fail. A 
little lower—there, eight feet two—the players try 
again, and one of the three dislodges the parchment. 
‘Weel dune! weel dune!’ cry the rustics: ‘thot’s 
braw.’” 

Worthy descendants these of those famous 
English borderers who excelled in the use of 
the long bow, and whose war-cry or “slogan” 
long struck terror throughout the ranks of their 
adversaries. And while such thews and muscles 
exist among our countrymen, enabling them to 
clear upwards of forty feet at a leap, may we 
not still cherish, in these days of political per- 
plexity and strife among nations, the comfort- 
able belief that one Englishman is a match for 
—we will put it mathematically—an unknown 
quantity of foemen / 

Our extracts are fair specimens of the best 
portions of Mr. White’s book, which will render 
good service to any one disposed for a ’ ume 
trian excursion through Northumberland. 


A New History of the Conquest of Mexico. In 
which Las Casas’ Denunciations of the Popu- 
lar Historians of that War are fully vin- 
dicated. By R. A. Wilson. (Triibner & Co.) 

‘Ir Mr. Wilson’s book is history, Mr. Prescott’s 
is romance. The entire vision of Mexico, of 
the Aztecs, and of Montezuma drifts out of 
sight in shapeless clouds. It is infinitely to be 
regretted that death should have cut off the 

t American writer before he could attempt 

the refutation of his antagonist’s views. e 

know, however, what he thought of them. The 

critical controversy was no bar to personal 
friendship. The rival historians corresponded ; 
and, in a letter to Mr. Wilson, Prescott wrote: 

— “TI see,you are making clean work of the 

Aztec civilization. If you do as much with the 

Peruvian, there will be little left to stand on 

upon this continent but a myth.” However, 

he was not himself convinced, but adds: 

“Truth is mighty, and will prevail; and if you 

can furnish the means of arriving at it in this 

fair historical question, you are certainly bound 
to do so. If I should not become a convert to 
your views, it would not be strange, considering 


that I have been so long accustomed to look 
only on one side of the matter; and that your 
theory, moreover, if established, would convert 
what I have hitherto done into mere chiteaux 
en Espagne.” Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, 
is confident in his hypothesis, for which he pri- 
marily claims credit on the ground that, as 
a lawyer, he has thoroughly sifted the evidence, 
a labour from which Mr. Prescott, as he thinks, 
was incapacitated by a “physical infirmity.” 
To this point allusion is frequently made; and 
we think too much emphasis is laid upon it. 
Mr. Wilson’s faith in the Spanish historical 
version upon which Mr. Prescott’s magnificent 
narrative is founded, was first shaken by per- 
sonal research in Mexico itself. He + en 
thought that the name of Bernal Diaz had been 
appended to a myth. His next process was 
to examine the despatches of Cortez, consisting 
of two distinct parts,—“an accurate detail of 
adventures consistent throughout with ene 
graphy of the region in which they occurred” ; 
the other, “a mass of foreign material, ap 
rently borrowed from fables of the Moorish 
era, for effect in Spain.” It will be observed, 
that the method of reasoning thus exemplified 
is particularly facile. Mr. Wilson’s object, 
however, was not solely to discredit Mr. Pres- 
cott’s History; he is ambitious of introducing 
“an entirely new theory to account for the pre- 
existence of American civilization.” Having 
“ proved” one belief fabulous, he had “ to con- 
struct another, consistent with the newly-dis- 
covered facts ofarchology.” That otherissimply 
an identification of the extinct Central American 
empire, in architecture, art, and religion, with 
the antique Pheenicia. In order to establish 
this view, the author denounces, as Spanish 
fabrications, the picture-writings ee into 
the volumes of Lord Kingsborough. Diaz, 
Gomora, Fernando de Alva, and the monkish 
writers, are all repudiated, in the spirit of Las 
Casas, with summary contempt; Boturnini, 
Clavigero, and Veytia follow them into the 
sceptical limbo, with the whole story of the 
human sacrifices, already condemned by Mr. 
Cass and Mr. Gallatin. The result is, that Mr. 
Wilson considers himself to have demonstrated, 
“beyond a cavil,” the Egyptian and Pheenician 
origin of every vestige of civilized ground 
on the American continent. His argument 
is voluminous, elaborate, and minute, full of 
learning and ingenuity; but if Mr. Prescott 
read credulously, Mr. Wilson reasons daringly; 
if the Babylonian perspectives of Aztec glory 
opened up by Spanish writers abound in exag- 
geration—as we have no doubt they do—we 
may still hesitate to admit that -Mr. Wilson’s 
theory is a necessary consequence. All that 
palatial and golden splendour, that atmosphere 
of music and beauty, that world of elegant 
pages and submissive handmaidens, those 
temples emulous in their grandeur of the moun- 
tains that looked down on them, must, of 
course, be supposed to have been painted by 
dazzled artists, whose interest it was to delight 
their sovereign and their countrymen. Yet, in 
re-writing the annals of the Mexican Conquest, 
something is more essential than the bestowal 
of compassion on Mr. Prescott’s credulity. Mr. 
Prescott, before he commenced his brilliant 
work, expended almost a fortune in the pur- 
chase of books and manuscripts bearing on the 
story of the aboriginal Empire, and, blind 
though he was, he had a most analytical and 
perceptive mind, So much scholarship and 
integrity is not lightly to be set aside, especially 
as Mr. Wilson is not satisfied with stripping off 
the modern embellishments of Mexican 1 
but insists also on a bold hypothesis which, he 
must pardon us for saying, he has decidedly 


tification” is plausible; and certain] 
number of remarkable coincidences end 
bilities, and that is all. The evidence ig 
circumstantial. It will be seen how, in the 
following passage, “most likely” does duty in 
lieu of demonstration :— 

“When India, China, Japan, and the Islands of 
the Eastern Sea were the attractive points of ancient 
commerce, was it always carried on by the 
hazardous route of the Sea, and the wider 
ocean, or by that of the Tigris and Euphrates’ 
The course of the trade-wind to America, was most 
likely adopted. Merchandise unladen in a harbogy 
of the Caribbean Sea had but a short transit to the 
noble bay of Fonseca on the Pacific. Five hundred 
years of ey commerce with the Mediterrs. 
nean and with India otherwise hardly accounts 
for the magnitude of the thirty ruined cities, already 
discovered in Yucatan alone. And there may lic 
buried in its forests, and as yet undiscovered, evep 
others, greater and more numerous. But whence 
came the untold millions that peopled that region’ 
They have so utterly perished as to be bepeul the 
reach of tradition by at least a thousand years. Is 
their extinction that of the races of ancient E 
Pheenicia, Mesopotamia, Spain, and Italy? Wag 
it the consequence of their overthrow, or the effects 
of climate?” 

How did the Pheenicians get to America? 
Nothing easier 

“The tombs of the Pharaohs have solved this 
difficulty. There we find ships of commerce—ships 
propelled by sails alone. ey were then in exist- 
ence before the time of Moses, and, consequently, 
hundreds of years before the Greeks had a national 
existence. For purposes of piracy and war, the 
galley perhaps surpassed the sailing vessel, and 
when war usurped the place of commerce, the oar 
superseded the sail. Yet the ship may have rode 
triumphantly upon the ocean, centuries after the 
galley had driven it from the internal seas. But, as 
soon as ships, propelled by the wind alone, dis- 
appeared from the coasts of Spain and Gaul, the 
pathways of the ocean were lost, and the empire 
beyond the seas remembered only as a tale of the 
barbarians.” 

This is ingenious, but unconvincing. The 
existence of a sailing vessel does not imply the 
practice of ocean navigation. 

The controversy is one not likely yet to be 
settled. Those who are interested in it will find 
in Mr, Wilson’s volume a dashing commentary, 
which they may read agreeably and instruc- 
tively after refreshing themselves with a re- 
perusal of Mr. Prescott’s History. 


A Working Man’s Evenings—([Soirées d’un 
Ouvrier |:—Lectures delivered before a Mutual 
Benefit Society. By Hippolyte Violeau. (Paris, 
Bray.) 

Few works written during the excitenient of 
the last French Revolution have survived to the 
present time. Between the Luxembourg and 
the Quays dozens of stout volumes and thin 
brochures. were put forth, while still the dream 
was upon men that labour was henceforth to 
have its fair and full reward always. Frantic 
patriots committed wild theories to paper; 
dangerous somnambulists disturbed the deli- 
berations of the Luxembourg Parliament of 
Blouses, for the errors of which M. Louis Blanc 
has been most unjustly blamed. There are one 
or two histories of the Ateliers Nationaua, and 
humorous stories of Clichy when full of work- 
ing fraternal tailors, abound. After failure, 
the French turn upon the toppled idol of 
yesterday, and turn him to vastly amusing 
account. 

There were at Morlaix, in Brittany, it would 

appear, however, in the years 1848-49, many 

working men, to whom the dreams of the Lux- 
embourg were less inviting than the sober, 

sensible, and most earnest exhortations of M. 


not “established beyond a cavil,” His “iden-, 


Hippolyte Violeau—a lecturer, who drew the 
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warning examples with which he lightened his 
lectures, from bitterness—the healthy bit- 
terness — of experience. Taken as addresses 
written with the view of interesting, and of 
elevating the character of an ignorant or half- 
Genial audience, it would difficult to 
point to better models. They are not “ maudlin 
moral”; the lecturer is not elevated far above 
his audience; but, on the contrary, M. Violeau 
is one with his audience,—but one who can 
speak sharply and severely to them when he 
sees occasion for severity. That which is appa- 
rept through the most solemn exhortations, and 
in the enunciation of rigid maxims, is the liberal 
nature of the speaker. In every line he ac- 
knowledges that it is human to err. More, his 
teaching is enforced by examples gathered 
round the corner, or in the neighbouring town, 
among The effects of drunken- 
ness, of bad ing, of good and bad friend- 
ships, are set forth in stories, for the absolute 
truth of which the lecturer vouches. No won- 
der then that his little Morlaix Lectures should 
have been spread throughout France,and should 
have become a household book throughout the 
Rhenish provinces. It is impossible to read 
two of the fourteen lectures, before you discover 
that M. Violeau understands thoroughly the 
class to which he appeals, and is in earnest 
when he«leclares that he wishes the class well. 

We shall offer our readers one or two exam- 
ples of the manner in which subjects are dealt 
with in this volume. And, first, let us remark 
the liberal spirit in which the lecturer bids his 
audience approach the subject of temperance 
and total abstinence :— 


Father Mathew (wrote a Nantes journal the 
other day), a Catholic priest and founder of Tem- 
perance societies, was the object recently of a 
splendid ovation at New York. Twenty-one guns 
announced his arrival. The Mayor and the nota- 
bilities of the city received him; and offered him a 
banquet from which wines and spirits were rigo- 
rously excluded. In reply to his health, proposed 
by the Mayor, Father Mathew said: “ Truth and 
sincerity may be found as well in water as in wine; 
I give you a proof of this, in drinking this goblet 
of pure water to the prosperity of the Mayor and 
inhabitants of New York.” I don’t know whether 
I am mistaken or not, but it seems to me that this 
goblet of pure water would not have been palatable 
to the majority of Bretons. As regards myself, 
while I pay all due homage to the zeal of Father 
Mathew, while I desire a noble emulation among 
us in the cause of temperance, I own that the ab- 
solute proscription of wine is not ble to me. 
Taken in moderation, at the family board, wine 
has the power to brighten the spirits, especially at 
the frugal table where it seldom appears. After 
the lapse of twenty years, I can remember a modest 
bottle which an economical housewife placed every 
Sunday, and with a certain solemnity, before my 
grandfather's plate. If during the week the neigh- 
bouring pump helped down the dinner of the old 
workman of the Rue du Rempart, at least once 
a week the bottle dethroned the pitcher; and while 
the bottle was being emptied among seven or eight 
persons, the unusual colour of the full glasses gave 
a holiday look to the house. The Irish reformer 
said to himself strong remedies for great evils; to 
beat down excesses in wine, and above all in spirits; 
I will preach total abstinence. Thus you see in 
the great fraternity raised by Father Mathew the 
water-bottle everywhere permanently established, 
—everywhere is the bottle—even the weekly bottle 
(that which appeared upon the table only on Sun- 
day, the day of prayers, of rest and pleasure) cast 
aside as poison. ater from Monday morning 
to Sunday night ; water from the Circumcision to 
St. Sylvester; water! always water. ‘ Father 
Mathew,” Bretons exclaim, “this is very moral, 
but very insipid.” 

Then follow anecdotes of the neighbourhood 
skilfully told, which illustrate the horrors that 
lie in the wake of the drunkard. The story 


of Augustin is too long for quotation ; but the | 
following is an admirably illustrative bit—just 
the thing to touch impulsive Breton work-| 
men 

Can anything be more ing, for example, | 
than Sieg described in Sentinelle 
Jura! A tin-worker of Louhans, in his drunken 
rage, swore that he would kill his daughter, a girl 
in her sixteenth year, of whom he was very fond. 
The poor child, shut up in a room near roof 
of the house, struggled away from the knife with 
which the drunkard threatened her. At last, un- 
able to appease her father, and finding it impossi- 
ble to escape, she said :—‘‘ Father, if I must die, 
let me at least save you from the scaffold.” She | 
then rushed to the window and threw herself into. 
the street. These stories might be multiplied. | 
There is not a city, not a neighbourhood, not a 
street, which does not hide behind its walls stories 
as sad as this. 

M. Violeau distinguishes, then, and deli- 
cately, between spy parsimony, and 
always by apt stories. Here is a very quaint 
one 

In a village of the department of La Meurthe, a 
per woman (widow of an innkeeper) was weeping 

itterly, while two neighbours were arranging the 


“They've used a new sheet!” 
uttering this lament, some friends from without 
called the neighbours away, and she was left alone. 
A bright idea struck her at once. A few days 
before the death a troupe of comedians had stopped 
at her house; and, being unable to pay their score, 
they had left some old comic costumes by way of 
security. The widow ran to her cupboard. Just 
the thing:—here is a complete Harlequin’s suit. 
With all possible despatch she opens the coffin, 
withdraws the fine shirt and new sheet, dresses 
the body in the Harlequin’s dress, covers the body, 
and returns to her chimney corner. Unfortunately, 
however, the husband was in a state of coma only. 
The porters arrive, bear the coffin away upon their 
shoulders, and make their way to the church, fol- 
lowed by the widow, who is weeping now, with one 
eye only. Suddenly a strange noise is heard; the 
corpse moves; the porters are frightened and drop 
the coffin, which breaks, and discovers Harlequin 
in his six-and-thirty colours. Imagine the confu- 
sion of the woman, and the astonishment of the 
crowd, to say nothing of that of Harlequin himself ! 

The lecture on Dangerous Reading is plea- 
santly illustrated and lightened by the expe- 
riences of a journeyman carpexter, who became 
madly romantic after reading novels in which 
journeymen carpenters found themselves the 
idols of countesses :— 

Withdraw from our reading-rooms [exclaims 
M. Violeau] the books in which virtue is shown as 
a cheat; where vice is caressed in all its attractive 
forms; where there is a race between pictorial 
indecency and critical cynicism :—remove from our 
theatres those comedies in which is an object 
of ridicule, where manly chastity is mocked at, 
where conjugal infidelity is a jest, and where the 


_ Leblond succeeded, however, in rescuing 


don’t come—you would be drowned as well!” 
“A cry like this must rise to Heaven,” said an 
inhabitant of Chatillon, who told the anecdote. 
the noble 
Fournier, by throwing his handkerchief to him. 
What a courageous and vehement sentiment was 
that which led two children to sacrifice themselves 
one for the other! Leblond endeavours to cast 
himself mto the gulf to save his friend or share his 
death. Fournier, in the agonies of death, resists 
the strong natural instinct of self-preservation, and 
begs that Camille will not risk his life. A friend 
worthy of the name is a brother—is more than a 
brother, for a brother is given to us by Nature. 
The brother has often a disposition antagonistic to 
ours, has often different tastes,—but we choose a 


A life a among working men has been 
given wholly to their welfare by the Author of 
these simple ‘ Evenings. With the courage 
to tell them of their errors, he has the warmth 
of heart to make them feel that he is still their 
friend. His lessons are all taken from facts 
with which his auditors are familiar : his anec- 
dotes are of the workshop and the forge. Told 
in simple, unaffected language, M. Violeau’s 
teachings of experience deserve, in short, their 
popularity—deserve the crown which the French 
Academy, seeing their social importance, has 
= upon them. It would be well if our neigh- 

urs had fewer Paul de Kocks and more Vio- 
leaus. We trust that the fourth edition of the 
* Evenings’ just issued will be as eagerly bought 
as the author’s German editions have been. 


Essays on the Genius of Pindar and on Lyric 
Poetry —| Essais, By M. Villemain. 
(Paris, Didot Fréres.) 

A disquisition upon lyric try natu 

up to the daté of Thebes 

whose name is always associated with the classic 
ode, and whose stately phraseology has governed 
lyric poets from Horace to Cowley and Gray. 

Aristotle makes no mention of Pindar, except 

so far as he may be classified among dithy- 

rambic poets, confining his notice of lyrical 
writing to those subordinate choral parts which 
ve beauty and variation to the Greek drama. 
nto the ideal Republic, from which he ex- 
cluded Homer, Plato admitted Pindar; and, in 

_ of Voltaire, we are inclined to consider 

the Theban poet as something more than 

the minstrel of Greek boxing-matches, or first 
violin to King Hiero. Pindar’s world, indeed, 
has not the universal width nor the height of 

Homer's; the lyrical sea does not swell and 

dash round it, nor is it lit with the fresh spark- 

ling light of the heroic morning: there is only 
enough wind to ruffle the leaves of the wild 
olive and pine, from which the crown of the 
conquerors at Olympia or on the Isthmus were 
woven. The light is that which comes in 


effrontery of a girl is culture ;—put away all these 


through the dark grove that surrounds. the 


abuses of talent, these mental debaucheries from | temple, or shines along a calm bay, where 
the eyes of reader or spectator, and say whether | are anchored sacred vessels, whose pe are 
many romances or dramatic pieces will remain. | wreathed with ambrosial garlands. The Dorian 
Great prudence is necessary, therefore, in choosing harp celebrates the triumphs of kingly or civil 
from this jumble; especially when, uninstructed, | victors: it reverences law, the sovran of mortals 


the reader cannot be guided by the author’s name. 
On the choice of friendships, M. Violeau 
speaks with his usual force, his usual earnest- 
ness, and his usual good sense. We cannot 
pass this touching illustrative anecdote :— 
On Christmas Eve, 1848, two children, about 
fourteen years of age, were skating on the canal 


at Chatillon. The boats had broken the ice here 
and there, and Fournier, one of the two, fell into | 


a hole. He stretched out his arms to his friend 
Leblond; but this one could not reach him. Le- 
blond could not possibly see his young friend perish 
before him, however, and was about to throw him- 
self into the water, when Fournier, struggling for 
life and death, shouted: ‘‘ Don’t come, ame nd 


and immortals,—rehearses the secure happiness 
of the just, and of that wise administration 
which holds in its hands the keys of counsel 
and war, and firmly builds up the structure 
of political greatness. “To overthrow a city,” 
says Pindar, “is an easy thing, even for the 
weakest ; but to establish and seat it securely 
is a hard work, unless a god make himself the 
vernor of them who lead it.” In the ingenious 
ys before us, M. Villemain compares Pindar 
with Bossuet, and adduces several 
illustrative of the similarity between them. The 
same religious fervour, the same love of pomp 
and state and splendour is noticeable in the 


| 
| 
of her husband in its coffin. “They ve put 
|@ fine linen shirt upon him!” she murmured. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Doric poet as in the eloquent French bishop; 
a preference for kings and generals, for here- 
ditary rather than elective forms of govern- 
ment. Pindar’s politics and Bossuet’s coincide 


too in this happy antithesis: that they do not | “8 


desire to impose absolute power on a people, so 
much as aim at imposing upon power itself an 
absolute justice. A single passage from Bossuet 
may serve to illustrate M. Villemain’s parallel, 
although in solemnity of tone and grandeur the 
Bishop of Meaux appears to us to bear away the 
rize from the Theban. “ All rivers are alike 
in this, they issue from one common source; 
in their progress they roll their waters onward 
with a continual descent, and they lose their 
names as they lose their waters—in an infinite 
ocean, where the Rhine and the Danube are 
indistinguishable from the obscurest rivers. 
So with men. They begin with the same in- 
firmity. In the progress of their age, their 
years push each other forward, like waves; 
their life necessarily rolls and falls by its own 
natural weight downward and ever downward 
to death; and in the end, after having traversed, 
some of them a wider tract, and others after 
having made a somewhat louder brawl than 
the rest, are all of them lost in that infinite 
gulf, where you will not find kings, nor princes, 
nor captains, no, nor any of the titles which 
partition us off from one another; but where 
you will discover only corruption and the worm, 
only dust and decay, bringing us all down 
to the same level.” Had the Dorian poet 
begun with such an analogy, he would have 
developed it into a Pythagorean or Platonic 
close, in which fate, and goodness, and divine 
gp would triumph. Pindar, it must 
recollected, was a priest; and his strains 
have an air prophetical and mystic. Asa brave 
Dorian, he was by habit a liberal Conserva- 
tive, upholding legitimate and righteous power, 
but patriotically striking his harp against 
foreign dictators and aggressors. 

The vigour of Chiabrera’s translation of some 
of Pindar’s Odes into Italian and the beauty of 
Carey’s Englishing of the poetsare better known, 
we dare say, to our classical readers, than the 
attempts to render them into French. With 
the twelfth Olympic, M. Villemain tells us that 
the Abbé Massieu some time ago experienced 
a curious difficulty. The Ode is addressed to 
Ergoteles, “ the conqueror in the double race,” 
and may be entitled an Ode to Fortune. Er- 

oteles, it appears, was a Cretan, whom faction 

d expelled from his native city of Gnossus, 
where he had languished in what M. Villemain 
terms “les querelles obscures d’ une petite démo- 
cratic.” The apparent reverse of fortune, how- 
ever, proved advantageous to the hero. He 

ined a crown at Olympia, and two crowns at 

elphos and on the Isthmus, and was ultimately 
able to repair leisurely to the warm baths of 
Sicily, and there to bask, like a conqueror, on 
those sunny plains. Besides the obvious diffi- 
culties of idiom, the Abbé Massieu was per- 
_ by a rather mean comparison which 

indar had employed to illustrate the early con- 
dition of Ergoteles. He had compared him to 
“a cock fighting at home” (évéopayne kr’ 
adéxrwp) “I could not dare,” says the transla- 
tor, “to use such a term as ‘cock,’ which 
would produce a bad effect in French, and 
would blemish the finest Ode in the world.” 
Still “we must not, on that account, be pre- 
judiced against Pindar,” though it be true, as 

e tells us, that the domestic fowl “ has only 
the straw for the theatre of his exploits.” There 
is a French poet, at present, who, M. Villemain 
tells us, would not experience such a difficult 
upon this Ode of Pindar’s. The voice whic 


half-a-century ago sang of the conqueror of 
Europe,—the eagle, 


qui abattu et captif 

Manque d’air dans la cage, od 1’exposent les rois, 
might render the expression literally, and, in- 
stead of resorting to so lofty an epithet as 
le, might speak of that homely bird which 
the more polished Abbé did not dare appro- 

riate. 

‘ The remainder of M. Villemain’s Essays 
touch lightly and gracefully on the minor 
Greek poets, Alczeus, Simonides, Stesichorus, 
Alcinous and Tyrtzeus, and pass on to the lyric 
poets of Rome, Italy, France, and Scotland. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Semi-Detached House. Edited by Lady 
Theresa Lewis. (Bentley.)—‘The Semi-Detached 
House’ is to a novel what a farce is to a genteel, 
five-act comedy of the legitimate branch. It is 
very amusing, light, bright, and written with a 
good temper that must disarm the most critical 
realer. This good humour makes it pleasant 
reading. itty fs falls smooth and comfortably, 
—never was a ed skein so pleasantly wound 
off. Everybody is made happy; even the magni- 
ficent swindler, Baron Sampson, and his still more 
magnificent wife, are allowed to escape from their 
creditors, and are dismissed to a competence abroad. 
As to the good people, Virtue must have been 
breaking up school for the holidays, and distri- 
buting rewards to all her pupils—“ the good time” 
actually come! Such lovers and husbands, good 
livings, good appointments, and pleasant things 
happening to everybody, never fell out since the 
good old days of wishing-caps and fairy godmothers! 
The book is decidedly entertaining ; the only pity 
is that it is too good to be true. 

Millicent Neville: a Novel. By Julia Tilt. 2 vols. 
(Booth.)—This is a romantic novel, of the Minerva 
Press school, with plenty of incident, if not much 
sense. For sea-side reading it is not without a 
certain power of amusement; but for any likeness 
to real life and character, it might just as well be 
peopled by a detachment from Madame Tussaud’s 
wax-work. The heroine is a model wife, all grace, 
beauty and excellence; her husband is fascinating 
—“‘ clever, but wrong”—who, on their return from 
their wedding journey, takes the earliest oppor- 
tunity to present his old mistress to his young 
wife, and to desire them to make friends of each 
other! The story in its progress unconsciously 
trenches on some of the punctualities of decorum; 
and there is a coarseness and cynicism in treating 
certain points of morals and manners which is 
rather startling. The heroine is reduced by a 
stroke of misfortune, in a single day, from affluence 
to poverty and obscure lodgings; she has also to 
take a short journey in a Chelsea omnibus !—which 
last indignity of cruel fortune is not only patheti- 
cally lamented by the authoress, but is lyricall 
recognized by all the passengers, who vie wi 
each other to testify their sense that a coach and 
six would better befit her merits. At last, how- 
ever, her husband is reformed, and then killed, and 
she is restored to her high place in society; mar- 
ries a man who has been faithful to her ever since 
she refused him, and lives happy ever after. 
‘Millicent Neville’ cannot be called wise or clever; 
but it is a readable book under stress of weather 
and want of amusement. 

Frank Elliott; or, Wells in the Desert. By 
James Challen. (Philadelphia, Challen & Son.)— 
This is an entirely sectarian story, upon the neces- 
sity of being immersed in running water in bap- 
tism to obtain the efficacy of the sacrament. To 
all who remember the collision of opinion in the 
Gorham case, in which the Law and the Gospel 
came to blows about “ prevenient grace,” the 
question will be suggestive of anything but the 
refreshment set forth in the second title of this 
work. These “ wells in the desert” are dry, and 
never were deep. For readers of the Baptist per- 
suasion the work may have both interest and con- 
viction; but for the general and indifferent reader 
there will be weariness to the flesh and spirit, for 
a more dry, dogmatic, inconclusive book it has 
never been appointed to us to read. 

The Dudleys. By Edgar Dewsland. (J. Black- 
wood.)— ‘The Dudleys’ is a melancholy book, 


| written with a itated attempt at being clever 
and funny; it is dull and 9 The story, what 
there is of it, is absurd, is not redeemed by 
being in the least nee. 

Some Years After: a Tale. (J.H.& J. Parker.) 
—This is a book of the Miss Young and Migs 
Sewell school, but written without the pecn. 
liar grace and talent of those ladies. The style ig 
feeble, and the tale not very in ing to readerg 
accustomed to more generous fare. It is meagre 
and rambling,—the history of schoolfellows and 
their friendship and companionship in after-life. It 
is a perfectly harmless book, and may “circulate 
in the bosom of families,” or anywhere else, without 
disturbing the even current of any gentle soul who 
may read it. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Twenty Years in the Church: an Autobiography. 
By the Rev. J. Pycroft. (Booth.)—A year or two 
ago we chanced to meet an architectural man of 
decided oddity, who was engaged upon a decid 
odd work. Histories of cathedrals and cathedra] 
remains being numerous, and the historians more 
or less rewarded with fame, it had occurred to our 
acquaintance to cultivate obscurity by memorizing 
churches that were in no way remarkable. ‘ When. 
ever,” said he, “‘I heard of a church that was not 
celebrated, I made a point of visiting it, studying 
it, and extracting, so to —. all the latent ob. 
scurity out of its stones. In this way, at consider. 
able cost and much personal trouble, I have amassed 
material for an important national work, completel 
illustrative of the ecclesiastical condition of Eng 
Remarkable churches I have studiously avoided, 
unimportant churches being my prevailing hobby; 
and if my history be valuable at all, it is simply 
valuable as the only history of the obscure eccle- 
siastical buildings of the country.” A real history 
of the lives of the working men attached to these 
buildings would, if it ever could be collected, sur- 
prise us with its details. There would first be the 
early stage of ecclesiastical embryo, when the in- 
cipient man is what is termed ‘intended for the 
Church”; then the second stage, when he is alread 
in the Church, and is beginning improperly to catch 
at whatever he sees, not to distinguish a bishop 
with a smile, nor to scan the distance of ecclesias- 
tical objects ; then the maturer middle stage, when 
he has perpetually to contend with, rather than for, 
the Church ; and the latest stage of all, when he 
sinks either into the dignitary or the pluralist, or 
lives on, sans patron, sans bishop, sans benefice, sans 
anything. The author of the entertaining volume 
before us, being a clergyman of the Established 
Church, has perhaps done wisely in presenting us 
with sketches of ecclesiastical persons and things, 
but omitting to call them by their usual names. 
** Real persons and scenes” have been before him, 
but in some parts he has been obliged to resort to 
new combinations to spare private oa This 
will enable everybody to be interested in the book. 
High Church and Low Church persons,—dignified 
and undignified,—the superior and inferior ‘order 
of clergymen may each be amused at each other's 
portraits,—and if not a vast deal of good done, a 
pleasant half-hour spent over Mr. Pycroft’s book. 

The Rose and the Lotus; or, Home in England, 
Home in India. By the Wife of a Bengal Civilian. 
(Bell & Daldy.)—This is a very excellent book for 
young people, who want to have a quiet peep at 
India, and know something of the way in which 
the Upper Five Hundred live there, and wed, and 
are wedded. It is full of good moral and religious 
sentiment, and is a more than safe volume for 
young ladies. The heroine is an impulsive, but 
by no means unmanageable girl, who thinks her- 
self worse than she is, falls half in love, before she 
knows what love is, with a transcendental cousin, 
in whose family her father—a Bengal civilian—has 
placed her until she is old enough to join him, and 
finally goes out to Calcutta, marries a civilian, and 
writes ‘The Rose and the Lotus.’ We do not 
think it worth while to dissect the tale artistically, 
and show the weak points and the more promisin 
features by a analysis. It is to be 
the authoress has better things to do than to write 
mediocre stories, which can never have but a very 


limited circulation. In a quiet lady's life, the 


~ 
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tion, more particularly in this novelty-craving age. 
ife hopes for 


is content to please a small circle of readers, and 
to swell the stream of wholesome literature with a 
tiny but graceful contribution, her wish will no 
doubt be attained. 

The Italian Cause; tts History and its Hopes. 
Italy’s Appeal to a Free Nation. (Chapman & 
Hall.)—The panegyric of Sardinia and the apology 
of France have here been written to inveigle the 
public opinion of England. The writer is one of 
those who, in Turin, are denominated Cavourists; 
he venerates that minister as the one statesman of 
the Italian race, precisely as he worships, in Louis 
Napoleon, almost the political Messiah of Europe. 
The book, or rather phlet, is one unmitigated 
eulogy of the French Emperor and the Piedmontese 
King. It is designed to establish the position, that 
Great Britain, by allying herself intimately with 
France, in her projects for Italy, should make 
moral war against Austria, should strenuously 
support Louis Napoleon, should even guarantee his 

mme, when once adopted by a Congress. 
There is an immense amount of special pleading 
and historical display in the volume; but it is 


of a purely a. and political nature. Care- 
ful readers, w 

misrepresentations and acute plausibilities, may be | 
helped, in some sort, to an understanding of the | 
great question of Europe, by the statements and 


reasonings of this appeal; but it must be remem- | 1 


bered that the work has a special object, and 
emanates from the strongest avowed izanship | 
——— from a practically in pen. 
Northumberland Abbots: a Tale of the’ 
Seventh Century. By R. B. Werborton. (Saunders | 
& Otley..\—We have here a somewhat rambling | 
account of the abbots of Northumbria, under the | 
rule of the Saxons, in which ecclesiastical matters | 
in general, and the boyhood of Bede in particular, | 
are discoursed of in a devout and philosophical | 


spirit. 

Among recent publications of a religious cha- 
racter we notice The Beast and his Image; or, the 
Coming Crisis (Saunders & Otley),—The Marriage 
that will suit you, and How to Enjoy it, by J. W. | 
Howell (Day),—The Last Enemy, by Grace Webster | 
Hamilton), —Suggestions as to the Employment of a 

ovum Organum Moralium ; or, Thoughts on the 
Nature of the Differential Calculus, by T. D. Gregg | 
(Baillitre),—An Essay on the Sceptical Tendency of 
Butler's ‘Analogy,’ by 8. S. Hennell (Chapman),— | 
How stands the Diocese of Brechin at the Present Time? 
a Layman’s Remonstrance (Grant),—The Parochial 
System: a Charge, delivered by Archbi Whately | 
(Parker & Son),—Conant’s History of the English | 
Bible, edited by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon (Hall, 
Virtue & Co.),—The Living Epistle; or, the Moral 
Power of Religious Life, by the Rev. C. Tyree (Low), 
—The Christian Graces, by J. P. Thompson (Low), 
—The Precious Stones of the Heavenly Foundations, 
B. Garrett (Low),—Church Deaconesses; the 

wal of the Office of Deaconess considered, by the 
Rev. R. J. Hayne (Parker),—The Breach in the 
Church, with Suggestions to mend it; or, Clerical 
Discord and its Remedy (Partridge),—Sundays in 
Wales; Visits to the Places of Worship, by a Week- 
Day Preacher (Simpkin),— Rest before Labour: the 
Advantages and Dangers of Theological Colleges, by 
the Bishop of Lincoln (Skeffington),— Knowledge : 
What is it? by the Hon. and Rev. A. L. Powys 
(Hatchard),—The Christian’s Rest, The Bible, The 
Christian’s Guide, Death a Blessing, The Reign and 
Empire of Jehovah, by Viscount de Montgomery 
(Paul),— Beauty in the World of Matter, 


peraments, by the Rev. F. Arndt (Thickbroom),— 
Choice of Pearls, embracing a Collection of the most 


o are on their guard against clever | | 


written by Mrs. 8S. C. 


Genuine Ethical Sentences, Maxims, and Salu 
Reflections, 
translated by 


Rev. 


iginally compiled from the Arabia, | part of the w 
B. H. Ascher (Triibner),— | what elderly ladies in romantic hats, who have 


A Series of Dissertations on the Doctrines of the 
Bible, by the Rev. J. Garner (Simpkin),— Reflected 
Truth ; or, the Image of God, lost in Adam, restored 
in Jesus Christ, by the Rev. E. Girdlestone (Wer- 
theim),—the Second Series of Mr. T. P. Shipp’s 
Sunday School Addresses (W ertheim),— Day of Judg- 
ment, by Mr. T. Harriott (Paul),—A Few Words on 
the Question of teaching the Bible in Government 
Schools in India, by Mr. Hodgson Pratt (Chapman 
& Hall),— Worship before the Throne ; or, the Hymn 
of Universal Praise (Wertheim),— Facts for a Chris- 
tian Public: an Earnest Appeal to the People of 
England concerning our Future Conduct in India, 
by the Rev. W. R. Morrison (Wertheim),— The 
** Idolatry” of the Pulpit ; or, Strictures on the Rela- 
tions subsisting between Clergy and Laity in Scotland, 
> iy Layman (Macphail),—- Religious Warfare ; or, 
Priest at Home : a Pastoral Epic, by 8. C. 
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Giles's Key to the C ies, Horace construed, 24. 6d. 
yraeme (Adam, of Memoirs of, cr. 8vo. 5a. cl. 


Johnston's Freshfield, post 10s. 6d. cl. 

ittle Tour in Ireland, A, illustrated by Leech, small 4to. 10a. 6d. 
ackenzie’s Natural History of Quadru &c. fe. 8vo. 2a. 6d. cl. 
Mangnall’s Questions, by Wright, new edit. }2mo. 4. 6d. bound. 
Mathew's The Two Homes, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3a. 6d. cL 
Moore's History of the British Ferns, 3rd edit. l6mo. 74. 6d. el. 
} 


] mo. 3a. 
Hymns from the Land of Luther, 3 Sertes in 1 vol. 16mo, 3a. cl. 
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urray’s Handbook for Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, &c. new ed. 7s. 6d. 
y New Picture-Book, folio, 54. | 
Our Farm of Four Acres, 7th edit. cr. 8vo. 28. bds. 
Owen's New Book of Fairs for 1859-60, by Donaldson, 12mo. 1s. éd. 
Owen's Raised to the Peerage : a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 314, 6d. cl. 
Parkinson's Under Government: Key to Civil Service, 3a. 6d. cl. 
Parlour Library, * The Marrying Man,’ 2a. bds. 
Pearson's Exposition of the Creed, new ed. by Nichols, vo. 84. cl. 
Poole’s Comic Sketch-Book, new edit, fe. 8vo. 2a. bda. 

ilway Library, Ainsworth’s ‘ Mervyn Clitheroe,’ 2a. bds. 
Read's Sketches from Dover Castle; and other Poems, 7s. éd. cl. 
Richard's Christian Householder; or, Prayer Guide, 3rd ed. la. 
Rose and the Lotus; or, Home in England and in India, 9s. el. 
Shaw's Bernard: a Drama of the Year 1848, fe. 8vo. 2a. 6d. el, 
s 1 Beginnings; or, the Way to Get On, cr. 8vo. 3a. 6d. el. 
Trevor's Catechism on the Apostics’ Creed, fe. 8vo. 6d. el. 
Winstanley'’s Shifting Scenes in Theatrical Life, fe. vo. ls. 6d. 


[ADVERTISEMENT.}—NEW BIRTHDAY GIFT.—' THE 
BOYS’ BIRTHDAY BOOK,’ an entirely original work, 
Hall, William Howitt, Augustus 
Mayhew, Thomas Miller, George Augustus William 
Brough, and Sutherland Edwards, forming a charming col- 
lection of Tales, Essays,and Narratives of Adventure, illus- 
trated with 100 Engravings. It will be accepted with delight 
by boys of all ages, for it contains matter to please every 
taste, to. amuse, and to interest. ‘The Boys’ Birthday 
Book’ is elegantly bound in cloth, extra-gilt sides, back, and 
edges. Price 5s. As a new gift-book it possesses the high- 
est merits, and is sure to be appreciated.—London, Houl- 
ston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers.— 
oT shortly ready, ‘THE GIRLS’ BIRTHDAY 


interpolated themselves into a strong light, and are 
strenuously sketching the front of the — If 
we had not an almost nervous dread of being 
thought illiberal, we would affix a notice that ‘“‘the 
right of this cottage to translation is reserved” ; 
for it is a literal fact, that whilst the aforesaid 
spinsters were sketching the front, a determined 
and far from picturesque widow lady has taken up 
@ position, and is at t sketching what the 
country-people call “‘ the back-end ” of the cottage. 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
one only really feels in the country. Unloopi 
the window-curtain, which is always snow-white, 
and has a deep fringe of crochet, we look out on 
what Davenant prettily calls the “ unshaded 
light.” Having no need to pay a compliment, we 
do not think of asking what it is like—still less of 
comparing it to Queen Henrietta Maria. The air 
is “‘calm and serene,” the leaves and flowers are 
“fresh with childhood,” and where are there to be 
seen meadows so green as those in Grasmere? 
Like those which old Chaucer dreamt of, they 
seem to have 

Forgot the of winter. 

Sweetness of dew made them waxe. 

For true and fresh descriptions of morning we 
must go to the Greek poets. Most of our English 
poets have but imitated them; there is too much 
talk of “‘the tresses,” or “the eyes,” or “the 
apparel” of the morn. She has far too much state 

ut her, and far too many attendants. Yet 
Milton felt “ the sweet breath” on his cheek and 
the pleasant “ glistering” of the early light, though 
his are rather inland than mountain pictures. For 
full, clear, windy light, such as girdles these hills, 
we must go to Shakspeare :— 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye ; 

—that is just such a morning as this, when it is 
safe to go a-mountaineering without a guide. We 
will take Theocritus with us, and Burns, and a 
Keats, and a flask of wine, and have a long, soli- 
tary summer’s day among the hills, and a delight- 
ful dream over the glories and subtleties of the 
old summer poets. How far is it to Scawfell? 
we ask, in an uncertain mood.—Nine shillings, 
Sir. There is a fine view from the High Raise, 
which is half-a-crown; Helvellyn is six shil- 
lings; Fairfield six; and the distance to Hawes 
Water, over High Street, is eleven shillings. It 
appears we have encountered a good-natured and 
exceedingly communicative guide, who reckons 
mountain distances by shillings: in winter time 
mends clocks and inexpressibles for the farmers, 
and in summer earns a comfortable income out of 
the scenery. “The world is too much with us,” 
even at the Lakes; yet, without indignantly desiring 
to be a heathen as in his sedentary, non-sonnet- 
ical moments, we are convinced that Mr. Words- 
worth would have been far from doing, or resorting 
to that desperate course which the Author of 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Grasmere, August. 
“Quire out of de tumult of de world,”—as I 
overheard an admiring Frenchman express himself 
relatively to the Nab a is in a favour- 
able position, in a place like Grasmere, to think 
about summer poets and summer poetry. The 
pretty little cottage in which I have a room was 
some fifty years ago occupied by William Words- 
worth, and the practical labour of his hands 
is to be seen in the ascending series of rough 
blocks of slate which he laid in the turfy moun- 
tain garden. It is a cottage in which Shelley 
might have desired to stay for ever; for if the 
roses do not flower down the inner wall, there are 
rose-branches that wave and swing outside the 
window,—there are ferns that spread their 
fronds under the shadow of the porch,—and there 
is an apple-tree, under whose boughs we may sit, 
while the afternoon sun twinkles through the 
leaves, or slowly drips his golden light down the 
. There is no need to long for hills, for we 
are completely closed in by them; nor a lake, for 
there can be none more perfect than this ; the only 
e do not desire are those some- 


‘Locksley Hall’ in his scorn of civilization poetically 
decides upon, of taking some savage woman, and 
intrusting her with the responsibility of rearing 
** a dusky race,”—it would certainly make us “ less 
forlorn” in the lake country, if we had fewer 
lim of Corydon rising from his lowly hut, or 
heard old Bacchus blowing his pecu- 
niary horn. Would it not be just as respectful, 
too, if innkeepers did not advertise their houses as 
the best points of departure for seeing Wordsworth’s 
and Coleridge’s graves? and if amateur photo- 
phers did not perpetually set their double-eyed 
instruments at the tombstone ? and if printsellers did 
not make a counter of the churchyard wall? It is 
rhaps necessary that every tourist should “do” 
Wordsworth’s grave,—but it might be done in a 
silent, unobtrusive, unpecuniary manner. At Fur- 
ness Abbey everybody knows that excursionists 
picnic in the chancel over the good knights whose 
stone effigies lie there, —a proceeding i 
convenient, if not in good taste; but can we help 
thinking of the strange whirligig of time when we 
spy a broken angel, who might have propped one 
of the corbels of the choir, actually employed to 
keep open a door at the’Furness Abbey Station ! 
It is time to start, ae Oe Se 
brighten the blue from its silvery grey.” e 
leave the peaceful little village, its grey church 


riding @ fresh horse, a sudden death in the 
family, may be remarkable incidents, but they 
not to draw atten- 
fame, we fear she will be disappointed ; but, if she 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
Abercrombie’s Culture and Discipline of the Mind, new ed. 3a. 6d. 
| Alford’s Greek Testament, Vol. 1, ith edit. revised, 8vo. 28s. el. 
| Arnold's Scripture Answers to Questions on Commandments, 14. 6d. 
| Bard's Waikna; or, Adventures on Mosquito Shore, 3rd ed. 1s, 6d. 
| Beaumont (Dr.), Choice and Select Sermons by, cr. 8vo. 4a. 6d. cl. 
| Caron’s First French Class-Book. with Exercises, 12mo. 14. cl. 
| 
| lalcombe's Speaker at Home, and Stone on Speech, fe. 8vo. 3a, 6d. 
as a fevelaiwn 0 od, by the hev. 1. Parker 
(Boston, Swett),—TZhe Chosen People: a Compen. | 
dium of Sacred and Church History for Children | 
(Mozley),—The Pitcher and the Fountain, by the 
Rev. J. Graham (Thickbroom),—The Four Tem- 
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tower, its green fields, its motionless lake, and 
haze of sunshine, and climb the 
illy way leading into Cumberland. Nota human 
sound is in the air, the click of the Grasmere 


ane 
ows and babbling rills. This is just such a 
mountain stream as a Greek would have loved, 
tumbling and brawling as it does from rock to 
rock, between high banks and ferns, slopes sha- 
dowed by ancient oak and ash trees. We take 
out our Theocritus, and think how trans- 
lates for us a passage or two out of the First Idyll. 

Sweet is the music which the whispering pine 

Makes to the murmuring fountain. 
The Greek word is psithurisma,—a word that 
admirably expresses the soft sibilant swaying, and, 
so to speak, the curtseying of the boughs. The 
Latins have caught a little of it in susurrus, and 
the Northerns in “sough,” though this last has 
a wailful, melancholy sound. 

Sweeter thy song than yonder gliding down 

Of water from the rock’s o’erhanging crown.— 
—a calm, graceful Greek picture; but the sun is 
growing hot, and we will get under the shade. 


Come to yon elms, into whose shelter deep 
Afront Priapus and the Naiads peep 
Where the thick oaks stand round the shepherd's seat. 


If we wish for a bit of Doric humour, we must | 4ge 


turn to the Fifth Idyll:— 
Lambs! from the fountain, do you not perceive 
Comatas,—who my pipe did lately thieve? 
Comatas. What sort of pipe? n, slave of Sybaris, 
Didst own a pipe? Are you not fain to hiss 
Still through a pipe of straw with Corydon? 
—as, alas! so many besides Greek poets are con- 
strained to do; yet the shepherd will not own to a 
musical larceny :— 
No! No! by the shore-guarding Pan I swear, 
Or from that rock into the waters deep 
Of Rapid Crathis may I madly leap. 
That very boiling pool below us. A Greek 
poet only gives us a hint of height and depth—he 
never goes into detail, as our later poets; nor gives 
us such a Doric enumeration as Burns does; for 
instance :— 
Whzyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 
As thro’ the glen it wimpl’t; 
Whyles round a rocky scar it strays, 
Whayles in a wiel it dimpl't ; 
Whayles glittered to the mighty rays 
Wi bickering, dancing dazzle; 
Whzyles cockit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel, 
Unseen. 
That last epithet shows the poet. Burns had a 
keener eye than Theocritus, and infinitely more 
feeling; but he cannot picture as the Author of 
the ‘Endymion’ would this very bank, with its 
leaves, and flowers, and insects :-— 
So that a whispering blade 
Of grass, a wailful gnat, a bee bustling 
Down in the blue bells, or a wren light ru 
Away sere leaves and twigs, might all be heard. 
Keats, too, will tell us the best and a very lov- 
ing way of getting into the light again :— 
Along a path between two little streams 
Guarding his forehead, with her round elbow, 
From low-grown b es—and his footsteps slow 
From stumbling over stumps and hillocks small, 
Until they came to where these streamlets fall 
With mingled bubblings and a gentle rush 
Into a river, clear, brimful and flush 
With crystal mocking of the trees and sky. 
How far the noise of the city seems away: and yet, 
according to Dr. Davy, the wind blows city parti- 
cles hither, though we are sixty or seventy miles 
away from any greattown! The fleeces of those fell 
sheep seem white and pure enough, but examined 
under the microscope they would very likely be 
found to be im ted with particles of soot ; so 
that not only must we not seek among independent 
electors but not even among sheep for images of 
purity. Happy the unscientific man, who knows 
not what he eats or drinks, nor wherewithal he is 
clothed! And that reminds us of a certain flask, 
from which we may draw comfort. Curds and 
cream are the proper things in a pastoral country ; 
but in the absence of these, Geissenheimer may be 
endured on a summer day. We will have a 


at the six or seven ridges of hills, and catch the 
fresh sea air on our cheek before we descend into 
the valley. Yonder rise the blue fells overhanging 
Borrowdale ;—there is black Wetherlam,—and be- 
yond the Grey Friars—and the steep scarp of the 
Carrs, and Coniston Lake; and shining beyond it 
an arc of Morecambe Bay. We will lie down on 
the turf, and listen to a song of Moschus:— 

When on the wave the breeze soft kisses flings, 

I rouse my fearful heart, and long to be 

Floating at leisure on the tranquil sea; 

But when tife hoary ocean loudly sings, 

Arches his foamy back and spooming 

Wave upon wave, his angry swell I flee. 

Then welcome land and sylvan shade to 

Where, if a gale blows, still the pine-tree sings. 

Hard is his life whose nets the ocean sweep— 

A bark his horse—shy fish his slippery prey; 

But sweet to me the unsuspicious sleep 

Beneath a leafy plane—the fountain’s play 

That babbles idly, or whose tones, if deep, 

Delight the ear, and not affray.— 
A home at Grasmere, in fact, rather than a life 
on the ocean wave on board the Great Eastern— 
though we should not dislike a trip with the great 
vessel. However, it is time to descend. Grasmere 
is beginning to look, as it ever does, lovely in the 
sunset: the sky is heaving more and more golden 
above Silverhow, the mist will soon steal upward 
from the Rothay, andcreep over the lake, thechurch- 
yard, and the village—we may think of the view from 
the Red Bank, on which we hope no enterprising 

n will ever lay out a tea-garden— we will think 
also how fortunate some men are in not surviving their 
Wordsworth could scarcely have been happy 
had he known there was to be an auction at Rydal 
Mount; or that the books which his early friends 
gave him would have fetched so little; or that his 
house was to be turned into a lodging-house; and 
those who loved him churlishly refused admission 
into the grounds. T 


WATER-GLASS. 

Ovr statements on the subject of Water-Glass 
have brought us a good deal of correspondence, 
some part of which we may profitably use at a 
future time. The following notes on one of the 
geological bearings of the discussion have an imme- 


diate interest :— 
“Upper Holloway, August, 1859. 

‘‘The interesting articles that have lately appeared 
in the Atheneum upon water-glass have afforded 
what I believe to be the solution of a difficult pro- 
blem—viz., the formation of ‘ Beekites’ (so called 
from the late Dr. Beeke, Dean of Bristol, who first 
drew attention to them), and for which I beg the 
favour of a small space in your columns. 

“ As from the very limited distribution of these 
quasi-fossils many of your readers may not be fami- 
liar therewith, I will, by permission, in the first 
place briefly describe these from my own observa- 
tions and chemical analyses, referring those who 
may desire further particulars to a paper b 
Mr. Pengelly, read at the meeting of the British 
Association, at Cheltenham, in 1856. 

‘** Rambling last autumn upon the rocks of Liver- 
mead Head, in Torbay, I found objects which I at 
first supposed, from their external character, were 
fragments of fossil madrepore. Upon closer ~— 
tion, however, their difference was obvious. e 
Beekite is not exactly a fossil, but an incrustation 
of chalcedony upon a nucleus of coral, and occa- 
sionally, but rarely, upon fragments of limestone. 
The chalcedony is deposited in concentric circles 
around minute tubercles. These are very sharply 
defined in the Beekites that are freshly dug out of 
the cliff above high-water mark,—but if picked up 
on the beach, or taken from the cliff where tide- 
washed, they are smoother and have lost much of 
their peculiar features. In size the Beekite varies 
very much ; I have found many of the size of beans. 
I have a very beautiful specimen as large as a fist, 
and another less perfect nine or ten inches in 
length. Mr. Pengelly has found them of a foot 
in diameter. Their form is irregular; most com- 
monly they are more or less round. They take 
their shape from the fragments of coral upon which 


the chalcedony has been deposited, and which | The 
having become more or less decomposed and dis- 
integrated the chalcedony forms a kind of shell or 
case inclosing its remains. The coral within is 
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found in various stages of decomposition, in 
filling the interior, in others nearly 20, allowing se | 
much movement that when shaken the contents may 
P en down only a powder, isti 
of of lime brown particles 
ee ee remain. The interior of the 
ilicious often the markings of the original 
coral; in the majority of the specimens which I 
have examined the interior has been simply irre. 
y modulated or ulated. 

“ Having submi a Beekite weighing 1,040 
grains to chemical analysis, I obtained the following 
results :—Carbonate of lime, 470 grains; chalcedony, 
540 ; peroxide of iron and alumina, derived from the 
red conglomerate whence it was taken, 5; carbona- 
ceous matter, residue of animal matter of coral, 


25 grs. 

““A very remarkable feature in the history of 
Beekites is, that they are not found in the rocks 
beyond Torbay, and that they are most abundant 
in limited portions even of that district—e. g., Liver- 
mead and Paignton. Mr. Pengelly has searched 
other beds of conglomerate throughout Devonshire, 
and has not met with them elsewhere. I searched 
the cuttings of the new Dartmouth Railway without 
success. It was stated during the discussion at the 
British Association, that true Beekites had been 
found in Australia, on the banks of the Nerbuddahin 
India, in the north of Scotland, and near Lidcot in 
Somersetshire. They have been, however, but few 
in number and very sparsely scattered. That they 
should be thus scarce and tome is certainly a very 
curious circumstance. The shore and cliffs of 
Torbay consist of the conglomerate, or ancient 
beaches, formed from the New Red Sandstone: 
among the fossils of which corals predominate. 
Fragments of coral may often be found without the 
silicious crust of chalcedony. Other fossils, it may 
be observed, are scarce in the conglomerates of 
Torbay. 

“The problem offered by these objects was, how 
they could have obtained their silicious crust, lying, 
as they do, in a conglomerate of a loose character, 
free from silicious cement. It is clear that the 
crust of chalcedony must have been deposited in 
situ; otherwise, the Beekites would present the 
evidences of water-wear, equally with the pebbles 
of the conglomerate in which they are found. 
Doubtless, as Mr. Pengelly suggested, the coral was 
in a state of decomposition before the deposition of 
chalcedony commenced. Still it remaineda 
to account for the presence of silicious matter on 
these fragments of coral, to the exclusion of the 
surrounding fragments of rock. The difficulty, it 
appears to me, is got over by the recent researches 
upon soluble silicates. In the report of the Com- 
mission of the French Academy of Sciences [ A then. 
No. 1653], it is suggested that flint-stones, agates, 
petrified woods, and other silicious infiltrations owe 
their formation to a slow decomposition of alkaline 
silicate by carbonic acid. Mr. some, in a later 
communication, states that the presence of a chloride 
renders still more certain and durable the silicifica- 
tion. We have, then, thus placed before us 
cisely the conditions under which Beekites would 
be formed. Fragments of coral, broken by the 
waves and deposited with the beach, now consti- 
tuting rocks of red conglomerate, would retain a 
certain proportion of chlorides,— while their decom- 
position would liberate the carbonic acid, which 
would separate the alkaline constituent of silicious 
springs, and cause the deposition of silica upon the 
nucleus of coral. That a similar silicious deposi- 
tion is not found upon the surrounding deposit is 
satisfactorily explained by the non-liberation of 
carbonic acid from the pebbles, into the composition 
of which its elements did not enter. This view is 
strengthened by the fact of the non-silicification of 
the nucleus itself, the silicate being arrested on its 
surface by the escape of carbonic acid. Further- 
more, where chalcedony ting the Beekite 
characters has been found upon stone, it has been 
limestone, from which it is possible carbonic acid 
may have been di at the time of deposition. 
characters of chalcedony as presented im 
Beekites, moreover, approach very closely to those 
of the silicious incrustations of the Geyser 
in W. B. Kesteven, F.R.C,S.” 


smithy, and the bustling hiss of the groom at the 
Swan have long died away. "When we have un- 
hooked the chain of the gate opening into a rus- 
tling cornfield on our right, and have passed the 
| | farmhouse under a | of | and 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


pening of the Tu Chessiaas 
Tue solemn opening scan 
on Thursday, the 11th, was announced in the still- 
ness of early morning by boom of cannon and 
clang of bells, the great old of the Signoria, whose 
office for more than three centuries has been a sine- 
cure, thundering outits Lablache ré/e in the concert. 

The newly enrolled National Guard, to swell 
whose ranks numbers of the yo nobles came 
hurrying up from the sea-side or from their dis- 
tant villas on the occasion, took a very respectable 

in the pageant, and Mass was sung and the 
whole city was a-blaze with banners, and Baron 
Ricasoli opened the Assembly with an address well 
fitted to the occasion, waking up the astonished 
echoes of that magnificent Sala det Cinque-cento, 
with long unwonted words of unity and freedom. 
Then through the long burning day every shop 
in Florence was closed, and crowds in gala dresses 
and with gala faces poured through streets and 
squares and thronged the cool Cascine in the even- 
ing; and lastly, the tired city went early to bed,— 
all as had been foreseen a week ago. 

The sittings of the Chambers on the Friday and 
Saturday were necessarily taken up with verifying 
the returns of the Members and other preliminary 
business, and the outside public, gathering in eager 
knots at street corners or on café steps, impatiently 


discussed the likeliest day for the bringing on of 


the motion for the decadence of the Babbo and his 
family, which was to inau the deliberations 
of “the House.” Not a few of the rapid talkers 
and earnest listeners regretted the longsome forms 
which yet delayed the all-important motion, and 
here and there a stray Codino perked up his droop- 
ing pigtail, and grimly chuckled out, ‘‘ Aha! they're 
trying to put it off! They dare not lay hands 
on the ark, the rascals!” On Saturday afternoon, 
however, a scene occurred which had not been 
foreseen either by liberals or es. The 
President had announced that on Tuesday, the 
16th, the Assembly would meet for the transaction 
of business of great importance, both Sunday and 
Monday being dies non, owing to the festa of the 
Assumption occurring on the latter. There were 
not many persons that day in the places reserved 
for strangers, and they were just taking hat and 
cane to make their exit from the hall, when all of 
a sudden, “up and spake” the Marchese Ginori 
Lisci, asking permission to present a bill for the 
declaration of the decadence of the Austro-Lorenese 
dynasty. The President gave orders to the Secre- 
tary to read the bill there and then. It contained 
a few telling and simply worded sentences, briefly 
embodying the reasons why the return of the late 
dynasty, without danger of continual dissensions 
and fresh causes of disturbance to Italy, was totally 
impossible, and proposing the passing ofan act 
which should for ever exclude them from the throne 
of Tuscany. The President, before sending the 
bill into Committee, inquired whether it were 
seconded by any Member of the Assembly. Now 
the sign of assent is always given here by standing 
up, and no sooner had the President spoken than, 
as if moved by a spring, the whole Assembly rose 
to their feet, not one remaining seated, and despite 
the strict orders given for silence on pain of ex- 
pulsion, among the visitors, these latter burst into 
an irrepressible ion of Vivas, startling the 
passers through — below into sympathetic 
enthusiasm. So on Tuesday, the debate on this 
first important question will come on as a prelude 
to that of the fusion with Piedmont. 

And now, @ propos of the Marchese Ginori, a 
thoroughly liberal and patriotic Tuscan noble of 
large ancestral possessions, including the beautiful 
Ginori porcelain works about six miles from Flo- 
— of which . sent some account to the 

thenceum not very long ago, I must relate a little 
episode of the country and 
ae yn among whom I write. Some three weeks 

a protest (it will be remembered) was sent to 
the French Government against the return of the 
ex-Grand- Duke, drawn up and signed by the heads 
of many of the noblest families in Tuscany,— 
names such as those of Strozzi, Panciatichi, and 
Della Gherardesca, and numerous others, among 
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them this same Marchese Ginori, to the intense 
horror and hand - wringing of the “ immovables ” 
of the aristocracy. And where, do English readers 
think, were the needful meetings held for the pur- 
pose of drawing up this important document, which 
compromised beyond return the highest families in 
the State’? In one of their own noble old mansions 


of Via dei Ginori or deg!’ Albizi? Not a bit 
of it! The whole affair was n and ended at 
the large Cereria, or Wax , of Carrobi, in 


Via della Croce rossa, one of the small lateral 
streets running out of Via Calzajuoli. There, in 
what may be called the back-shop (though it is 
probably a back-shop with lofty coved ceiling, 
frescoed of old by cunning hands, and inlaid marble 
floor), they preferred settling the business “alla 
buona” (in homely fashion), as their fathers had 
done before them; and there it was that the Mar- 
chese Ginori fully explained to his friends the cir- 
cumstances which led to his being appointed 
Chamberlain to the Grand-Duke a year or so ago, 
in spite of his declaredly Liberal tendencies, and 
those of his mother, the Dowager Marchesa, whose 
hospitable salons, even before 1848, were the 
gathering-place of all the Liberals of talent residing 
in or visiting Florence. 

It seems that the Chamberlainship was 
— the Marchese by Prince Corsini (then Minister 

the Grand-Duke), and that the honour was 
accepted by him only on condition, first, that he 
should not be called upon to open the door to the 
Ministers ( of a Chamberlain’s usual duty, it 
appears, in Tuscany); and, secondly, that he should 
be free, when in waiting, to with the Grand- 
Duke on the affairs of the country. Both con- 
ditions were iously agreed to, and the Marchese 
entered on his service. Very few days passed 
before the new Chamberlain presented to the 
Grand-Duke a long memorial on the state of various 
branches of the Administration which sorely needed 
reform. The paper was received without sign of 
displeasure, but in silence; and some days later 
the Grand-Duke asked the Marchese whether the 
statement were “all his own doing” (tutta roba 
sua ), and was answered in the affirmative. That 
was all he was ever destined to hear, however, of 
his carefully prepared memorial. About the 25th 
of April, when the crisis was at hand for the fall- 
ing dynasty, the Marchese, r in his well-mean- 
ing efforts, like many others of the Tuscan nobles, 
to save the Grand-Ducal family by wresting from 
them a tardy concession to the national will, 
obtained an audience of the Grand-Duke, and tried 
to offer a word of respectful advice on the dan- 
gerous state of public feeling. He was met by the 
contemptuous reply, ‘“‘ Marchese, you had best look 
after your china , and leave me to manage the 
State!” So he had nothing left him but to bow 
himself out with the best grace he could, leaving 
’Poldino to manage the State, as he said,—to what 
purpose all Europe knew some four days later. 

In the bill brought in by the Marchese, honour- 
able mention was made of the unanimity of the 
whole State in the struggle for national indepen- 
dence, and the admirable way in which order and 
tranquillity had been preserved, even by the lowest 
classes of society. A curious proof of this asser- 
tion was told me yesterday by an eye-witness of 
the facts related. Facchini, or porters of the 
Port of Leghorn, form no inconsiderable portion 
of the population of the city, and were looked upon, 


not without reason, in the stormy days of 1848, | of 


by the peaceful citizens, as the dangerous class par 
excellence, before whose anarchical violence the 
whole town trembled. Soon after the 27th of last 
April, when ’Poldino had left his State literally to 

e care of itself, a quarrel took place between 
part of the crews of an English and an American 
ship, then at anchor in the port, the sailors took 
to fighting on shore, and the crowd taking part 
with the Americans (for the English were at that 
time ill looked on here, and no wonder), the matter 
threatened to become serious. A dozen faucchini 
seeing the fray, rushed off to the American Consul, 
and my informant saw them with c hands, 
and some of them, “great stalwart fellows,” with 
tears in their eyes, beseeching the Consul to write 
to the respective captains, or to go on board the 


men from landing, exclaiming, “At any other 


time it would matter little, but now...... at such a 
— when order must be kept at any cost, 
w everything on this...... , 
let us have dist now/” ous 


On another occasion, some weeks later, a Tuscan 
officer of the line, one of the very few infected with 
Austrian tendencies, had publicly uttered words of 
gross insult to the national cause at a café in - 
horn. A few mauvais sujets of the town bed 8 
lowed him out with the intention of dogging him 
into some out-of-the-way place, and inflicting sum- 
mary chastisement upon him. But a few of these 
same broad - breasted, heavy-fisted facchini got 
wind of the project, and for a whole afternoon 
they unweariedly followed about the offending 
officer and his pursuers in scattered groups, lest 
they should attract attention, till they had seen 
him late at night safe housed at his lodgings, for 
“there must be no disturbances now,” they said. 

Garibaldi is at last in Florence ; he is said to 
have accepted the command of the army of Cen- 
tral Italy. Yesterday he tried hard, but in vain, 
to preserve his incognito, for brave “ Gallibardi,” 
as the Tuscan lower classes, with their usual trans- 
— of ls and r’s, invariably call him, is no 
over of noisy demonstrations. e, however, was 
fairly caught on the Piazza della Signoria in a 
tempest of enthusiastic welcome, and could only 
extricate himself at the cost of a short address to 
his welcomers. He had through Leghorn 
early in the morning, and only been i 
at the railway station, and, as a worthy melon- 
vender ex it to his brethren of the market, 
“Our li man (i nostro ometto) went off as 
quietly as any beggar (cencioso). He's wanted up 
at Florence in case there should be some crack- 
brained folks there, to set °em right again!” 

In truth, the arrival of the hero of Italian 
liberty is a terrible blow to our Codini, who look 
upon him pretty much in the frelight of the “ Muc- 

e Deil” himself. 

His taking the command of the troops is a good 
presage for Tuscany. Another favourable symp- 
tom, of a different kind, is the acceptance of 
a new loan of thirty millions of lire, by a wealthy 
financier of Leghorn, renowned for his prudence 
and foresight, and by no means likely to risk his 
hard dollars in a sinking ship. A third piece of 
good news is the removal of the guns from the 
fortress of Belvedere, never more, we hope, to 
threaten the glories of old, or the liberties of young 
Florence. buildings of the fortress are to be 
razed, and the site made part of the Boboli 
Gardens. Tu. T. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

ScuLPTURE is at last secure of a home in . 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 and the Horticultural Society have finally 
agreed; and the works at Kensington will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as the money is subscribed. 
Of this there is little doubt. The Council of the 
Horticultural Society, at their last meeting, ac- 
cepted the terms as altered by Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners to meet the views ex at the 

eral meeting of the Society. In our opinion, 

m what we have heard of the details, the agree- 
ment is liberal and fair to both parties, and such as 
becomes two important institutions acting in con- 
junction for a great purpose. N 4,000 feet 

beautiful arcades will form a noble for 
sculpture (and frescoes), and a noble adornment 
for the garden,—the greater part open and the rest 
glazed, and offering both a pleasant and instruc- 
tive promenade at all seasons. It is a design that 
the metropolis may be proud of. The people of 
England may be proud of it, for no shilling in aid 
will be asked from Government. Of this voluntary 
aid of 50,0002. (in addition to the 50,0002. agreed to 
be expended by the Commissioners on the arcades) 
there is no doubt. Already the Council have re- 
ceived notice of munificent donations from Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, and of the 
Prince of Wales and the younger branches of the 
Royal Family becoming life members,—and 230 
other ladies and gentlemen ha t down their 
comes and the as life sub- 
scribers, and have also subscribed for debentures 
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various sums, amounting together to above 20,0001. ; 
so that, with donations, life members, and deben- 
tures there is already promised above 28,0000. 
Hoity toity, here isa rub! Mr. Punch is vexed 
use we write English inftead of French—and 
his rage foams over two columns, beginning with 
a fresh and y quotation from Dogberry, and 
ending with a grin, the only laugh that 
brightens on his page. He is shocked at the idea 
of any of an “‘artist’s pencil-case "— 
mere English words; far better, he thinks, say 
porte-crayon; and illustrates his own superior 
practice by scraps of Delectus Latin and chamber- 
maid French. Only fancy Punch defending the 
genius of Mr. Maclise and the merits of his 
great cartoon in Westminster Palace against the 
Atheneum/ The thing has one advan over 
most literary feats now done by Punch—it is droll. 
We dare assert that Mr. Punch never heard of 
this cartoon until he read in the Atheneum of its 
d conception and gore drawing. Mr. 
e facts as well as the 
‘*‘ sneers” about which he writhes. Our old friend 
must keep his blood cool: the man who churns his 
bile thins his wit. Let him remember that only 
the blade of fine temper is capable of a fine edge. 
Here are some hints to our scientific 
friends going to Aberdeen :— 
** Brawl Castle, Caithness. 
** As many of the Atheneum readers will soon 
be journeying northwards, to be present at the 
Meeting of the British Association, at Aberdeen, 
I think it desirable to make them aware that if 
they proceed from London, by the North-Western 
Railway, they may find difficulty in getting on direct 
to Aberdeen. e night train, leaving Euston 
Square, professes to arrive at Aberdeen at 4 P.M. 
the next day, but in my own case the train was 
two hours behind time at Perth, and as the Perth 
and Aberdeen line is an independent undertaking, 
the passengers proceeding north, who miss the 1 
o’clock train are obliged to wait at Perth until 4°15, 
when a train insufferably tedious, which stops at 
every station, starts and does not reach Aberdeen 
until nearly 10 o’clock. How travellers to Aber- 
' deen fare by the Great Northern line I cannot 
say; but I am assured that the North-Western 
ight trains are generally sadly behind their pub- 
ished time: and it will be easily conceived that 
great inconvenience will probably arise to those 
who have not secured lodgings at Aberdeen, arriv- 
ing there at 10 at night instead of 4 in the after- 
noon. While my pen is in hand, I may add, for 
the information of enterprising friends, that a 
werful and well appointed new steamer, the 
ame Consort, runs between Aberdeen, Wick and 
the Orkneys,—that when the wind is from the 
south-west scarcely any motion is felt, and that 
good dredging to be done off the Orkneys. e 
from Aberdeen to Wick averages nine 
ours. C. R. WELD.” 
The neigh and tramp of the iron horse seems so 
foreign to the haunts of the muses that one re- 
 ceives with surprise a Report from the literary de- 
ent of a great railway. Yet here is a Report 
m the Great Western—the most sylvan and 
poetical, perhaps, of English lines—the pathway 
to Windsor and Oxford—to the glades of Devon 
and the Saxon hamlets of Somerset—and a very 
interesting and successful Report it is. To begin: the 
Society has a balance at its bankers. More than 
3,000 volumes form its library. The classes and 
lectures are well attended; and, last and best of 
all, the good understanding between the members 
and their employers has been ripened in the So- 
ciety into a real good feeling. We wish the insti- 
tution an increasing success. 
Mr. Scharf writes in explanation :— 
** National Portrait Gallery, 29, Great George Street, 
Westminster, August 16. 


“‘T readily avail myself of an inquiry which 
to offer, 
your columns, some explanation of the 

long delay which has occurred in the ap ce of 
my projected work on the Manchester ibition. 
I beg in the first instance to assure your Corre- 
spondent, and all who may take interest in the 
undertaking, that I have by no means relinquished 


my ‘ Permanent Record of the Manchester Exhibi- brent ey te and re-coined, the profit would 
tion,’ and that, on the contrary, the work is steadily about 92,000/.; but if there was an increased 
advancing. The continuous demands on my time | demand for the new coin, to the amount of 25 op 
and care as and Keeper of the National | 30 per cent., that would leave a considerable 
Portrait Gallery have in a great measure precluded | on the operation. One great advantage of the 
my attention to other objects : indeed, when the | new coin would be its superior durability.” The 
appointment was first conferred upon me, it was | whole measure is, we doubt not, wisely conceived, 
impossible to foresee the amount of work, both by | and certainly the actual state of the i 
pencil and pen, which has since become involved in | is far from satisfactory. The Chancellor of the 
the duties of the office. Had I been at all aware Exchequer, me Carty it as his opinion that 
of the increasing nature of those requirements, there was Ne baa ife left in the decimal system : 
I would certainly not have undertaken the respon- and Mr. Hub stated that the House, by accept. 
sibility of the publication above alluded to; but the |ing the new copper coinage, virtually decided 
interest shown towards it by numerous subscribers, | against the decimal system. The wish was father 
and the constant hope of finding additional moments | to the thought in both cases. Every Government 
of leisure, have maintained me in hye om ion , dreads, not only decimal coinage, but all measures 
to pursue the work, and even to co still further of internal improvement which have no direct 
materials. Since the closing of the Exhibition, reference to party questions: and a body so over. 
important facts have come to light regarding many worked cannot be b . As to the idea of some 
of the pictures; and I purpose to complete the | new pence, of a different metal, affecting the 
‘ Record’ as far as possible by including in it a decimal question, it is the error of a person who 
notice also of those particular instances where paint- does not understand it. What does it matter, as 
ings have passed by public sale into different hands to any real or presumed difficulty of introducing 
during the last season. I have also re-examined decimal coi , whether the new measure finds 
and obtained much additional information respect- | the penny of the old system, or the four-mil piece 
ing many of the pictures in their own homes; and of the new, made of pure copper, or of copper 
I trust the further accumulation of matter will | mixed with four per cent. of tin, and one per cent. 
only tend to render the volume more worthy of the | of zinc!—The state of the decimal question is now 
object which I have always had in view; namely, | as follows. Lord Overstone and Lord Mon 
to produce an elaborate and trustworthy collection | differing entirely, Lord Monteagle retired from 
of that may truly serve as a work of _ Commission and refused to join in the 
nent reference. Notwithstanding these additions, | Lord Overstone, drawing Mr. Hubbard a 
the cost of the volume will remain unchanged to | made what he called the Report of the Commis- 
subscribers, and I confidently hope that, by availing | sion, in terms adverse to the decimal project. The 
myself of the leisure afforded during the present | war has prevented this document, with its accom- 
autumn, I may yet be enabled to issue the work | paniments, from attracting much notice as yet: for 
in sufficient time to serve as a gift-book for the ourselves, we reserve the consideration of it until 
New Year. I am, &c. Grorce Scuarr, Jun.” | the approach of the next Session of Parliament. 
In the debate on the state of the copper coinage, |The retirement of Mr. William Brown from the 
Mr. Gladstone said, very truly, that a t deal | House of Commons, caused by and ill-health, 
of it was in a very condition. ‘‘ He had a_ has deprived the cause of an able er: but there 
specimen of one of Her Majesty's pennies, and is no fear of its being allowed to drop. If Sir 
ere appeared round the edges ‘ 8 Weekly | John Bowring should find a seat in Parliament, 
Newspaper, post free,’ and on the other side some | there is no doubt of his taking up the subject with 
ey interesting announcement. A great deal | which he is so thoroughly acquainted, with all the 
of the copper coinage had been investigated, and | energy of his character. 
the result was that a large portion of it was found | The German inhabitants of Moscow have re- 
to be very old. Rather more than one-fifth was of _ Solved, for the celebration of Schiller’s centenary 
dates between 1797 and 1805. It varied in weight, | birthday, 10th of November, 1859, to found a 
and although the practical inconvenience was not | Schiller Scholarship, with a yearly stipend of 600 
great, because the public were familiar with it, yet | rubles in silver, for which sum a but sub- 
if an old and a new penny were shown to persons ject of Russia, and student at the University of 
unacquainted with them, no one would ever dream , Moscow, is to travel abroad. Besides this, the 
that they represented the same value. The old ,Moscow Germans will present the little town of 
penny was worth nearly half as much again as the Marbach, in which Schiller was born, with a bell, 
new one. The old penny was coined at the rate of , like in form to the celebrated bell of the Kremlin, 
16 to the pound, and the lightest of the new was | with emblems referring to the well-known poem, 
26 to the pound. Only 15 Ae! cent. of the copper forming thus an illustration of no common kind. 
coinage was since 1852. e whole value of the| The town of Ghent is about to erect a monument 
copper coinage was 800,000/. and the quantity of , to Ruwaert van Artevelde. It will stand on the 
— was 3,530 tons. Taking the copper at market-place. 
1072. 10s. per ton, theactual value was only 379,000/.. The house, No. 26, Konigstrasse, at Hamburg, 
so that the copper coin was a pure token, the | which, as a marble slab on it informs us, was for 
intrinsic value being less than one-half the nominal thirty years the habitation of Klopstock, the 
or apparent value. He believed it was capable of | author of the ‘ Messiah,’ has received an addi- 
great improvement. It was exceedingly heavy, and tional ornament in a well-executed bust of the poet. 
the metal was not very le handling. It, A friend, whose initial, affixed to his commu- 
communicated a smell, and it was very easy to sub- | nication, will be sufficient for the initiated, sends 
stitute a metal more convenient. The new copper | us some on a volume which was put 
coinage would not affect any question of the cur- | up by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson on Monday, 
rency or computation; it would leave all such , the 15th inst., after the sale of M. Libri’s collection, 
matters exactly as they were; nor would it have | and said to contain the original designs by Hans 
— to do with the decimal system. If we | Holbein for the celebrated ‘Dance of Death’:— 
only substitute for the present coin pieces harder, | ‘It has been successively in the collections of 
more convenient, and more agreeable, he did not | Bockhorst, a painter of eminence and pupil of 
doubt the public would have equal cgnfidence in | Jordaens; of Crozat, the well-known collector; 
them. The effect of improving the copper coinage | Counsellor Fleischmann, of Strasburg; Mechel, 
= be to produce a largely i demand for it. | the artist of Basle, who engraved them ; of Prince 
e 


in 
proposed to be used for the new coins was | Galitzin; and of the Emperor of Russia, On — 


bronze : it contained four parts of tin and one part |a careful examination of the drawings, there 
of zine to ninety-five parts of copper, which was | are two or three circumstances which create a 
increased in hardness by the alloy. The new coins | doubt of their originality, and lead to the conclusion 
would be much lighter than those in present use; | that they are copies from the woodcuts. For 
the change of metal would enable them to be made | instance, on No. 36 of the series, ‘The Duchess,’ 
much thinner in proportion to their superficies, and | where Death is represented dragging her from her 
their intrinsic value would not be more than half | couch, the monogram EL is introduced on the bed- 
that of the present coins. The quantity of copper | post, as it is in the woodcut,—these bei the 
now coined into 26 of the old pence would make 45 | initials of the artist Hans Lutzelburger, who is 


of the new ones. If the 3,500 tons of the old cop- | stated to have cut the whole of the wood-blocks 
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from Holbein’s designs for the ‘Dance of Death,’ 
printed in 1538. Surely this would not be found 
on the original design by Holbein. Again, though 

surrounding the draw- 
ings, and though the on which they are done 
leaves ample room for introduction of the feet, 
and other portions of the fi which from neces- 
sity are omitted in the w ts, owing to the want 
of space, they being of one uniform size, 


union amongst the conflicting creed-holders of 
the Cathedral, the Methodist Conference, the 
Baptist Union, the Quarterly Meeting, and the 
Irvingite Church; who may all meet on the 
common platform of a fossiliferous formation. 
Everywhere else they would be at Ts 
drawn—here they would only unsheath ham- 
mers. Everywhere else they would be pick- 
ing quarrels—here they would only pi 
fossils. On other grounds they magnify their 
differences—here they would only magnify 
their discoveries. On church ground they 
all take different views of antiquity— here 
they would take substantially the same. Pu 
a. Tractarian and a Dissenter er i 


been before him, and introduces nothing which is 
not found in the woodcut. This is particularly 
pable in the drawing numbered 4, which is 
Re 40 in the woodcuts, ‘Death and the Swiss 
Soldier.” It isa whether all the drawi 
in the book are phar By far 
portion of are executed with the pen, 
ith considerable skill and nicety, having the 
appearance of being by the hand of an ver, 
ibly by one of the family of Wierx, or by H. 
Poltzius. There are, however, some few washed 
in Indian ink, more particularly the one numbered 
15, ‘The Drunkards’; this displays a self-relying 
wer in completing the figures, especially the 
in a hat, seated on the right, which is so 
entirely wanting in those cited before. It has 
much of the feeling of Rubens. Mariette, in his 
Catalogue of the collection of Drawings made by 
M. Crozat, printed in 1741, at page 89, No. 796, 
when describing the drawings by Holbein, writes, 
—‘Quarante six, idem; scavoir, la suite du tri- 
omphe de la Mort, qui a été gravée en bois sur ces 
Desseins ; ils sont & la plume, ont autrefois appar- 
tenu 4 Jean Boerckhorst ou Langhen Jan, Peintre 
Hollandois.’ This eminent connoisseur, it is pre- 
sumed, on a more careful examination of the draw- 
ings, was induced to change his opinion, for at a 
later period of his life, when commenting on Wal- 
an notice of Holbein in his ‘Anecdotes of 
ainting in England,’ the first volume of which 
was not printed till 1762, writes,—‘J’ai vu ces 
desseins dans la collection de M. Crozat. Ils ont 
véritablement appartenu & Rubens, mais ils ne 
sont point de lui. Ils ont été faits par un peintre 
Hollandais, nommé Jean Boeckhorst, qui y a mis 
beaucoup d’esprit, et ne sont guére plus 
ue ce qui a été gravé.’—(Abecedario de P. J. 
ariette, tome UU. p. 360. 8vo. Paris, 1853.) 
There are some si , though not very material 
variations in the designs for the ‘ Dance of Death,’ 
engraved by Hollar, which renders it probable that 
Holbein made a second series of drawings, possibly 
for Henry the Eighth, the woodcuts being so . 
lar at that time. ee 


in 
the same parlour, and they would found 
looking out of opposite windows,—put them 
into a good quarry, and they will become 
friends. If you want to harmonize a discordant 
parish, omit for the present to poll church-rate 
voters, or discuss grievances and differences, 
and in place of these introduce a clever geolo- 
gical lecturer. Once, when resident in a pro- 
vincial town where ecclesiastical differences ran 
so high that the best people could not see each 
other by reason of party walls, and when they 
did, were so cross as to cross the street, we 
resolved to test our theory. We announced 
and delivered two geological lectures, with 
numerous illustrations. At the first lecture a 
little shyness wore off ; at the second a friend 
enumerated among the audience two Tract- 
arians, five Evangelicals, four Independents, 
three Baptists, four yee, two Quakers, 
three Unitarians, and one Plymouth Brother. 
Of these many had never met before in the 


to the table, handled the fossils, discussed them 
with each other, shook hands with the lecturer, 
smiled benevolently on all around, and spoke 
of the happy occasion for a twelvemonth after. 

If ever ~ is to be a union of all good 
people, at least in our times, we will venture 
to affirm that its basis must be rather geological 
than theological. Protestant alliances and 
Evangelical alliances are excellent projects, 
but patronize them as you will, they do not 
take deep root and spread widely. e dis- 
tinctions of High, Low, and B Church are 
daily dinned into our ears,and even Convocation 
leads to provocation. Take any set of the best 
of people you _ and they do not please 
each other. Not only are there several sects, 
but there are sects within sects. The Church 
of land has notorious divisions; the Wes- 
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A plainty written and unpretending, but care- the Baptists have their Generals and Parti- 
coun 


culars; and even the Friends have foes in their 
own household. Well, then, try Geology! 
Why not? Surely — will be ashamed of 
discordances who have descended into the 
same quarries, and stood arguing os n 
the same stratum. Surely they who together 
break fossils will never more break heads. They 
who have found objects of interest in flints 
will never more strike fire. They who exchange 


y considered, little book on Geology, by a 
try clergyman, is not to be neglected. 
Not that we credit the geology merely use 
it comes from a — but because to love 
and write about geology accredits the clergy- 
man. Too commonly and confidently has thi 
science been politely or dictatorially proscribed 
by the priesthood,—so that the Clergy List 


might sing :— fossils will never exc wns. Man 

y 

an old. party-wall might be knocked down by 

To question and believe a rock geological mers,—many a coolness give 

Might frighten half his female flock : 

And haply all the grandsires shock 

Studies so doubtful, bold, and new, ya y feu 0 rning’s 

Are best for people in the pew. excursion amongst the rocks. A productive 


chalk-pit is the place for explanations, and a 


Such is the feeling of too many of the clergy; 
good limestone q for reconciliations. 


but we trust they are now beginning to di 


cern the true bearings of Geology, and to 
union of sects. Dissent in theology is a mortal 


sin; in geology it is venial. Geological disqui- 
sition will not, at least in this country, lend to 


welcome it as an ally to their high calling. 
Even on the yw aeey that it is a promoter 
of er 


peace and b ly love, we strongly com- 


same room; but, after the lecture, they came | geo 


The reason of all this is obvious, as regards | i 


of this within our own knowledge, but will 
confine ourselves to well-known examples. 
Take one in old “Stratum Smith,” or the 
“Father of English geology,” as he was other- 
wise styled. If he was professedly anythi 
he was (as he himself told us) a lies th 

not of the straitest sect. Well, would Oxford 
have opened her gates to him as a Quaker? 


No; but as a geologist, and the earliest maker 
of a o geologi _ of his country, Oxford 
delighted to honour him, and conferred a 


D.C.L. upon him in his Quaker’s coat, amidst 
rounds of applause. Then there was learned 
Dr. Pye Smith, who, as an Independent Dis- 
senter, might, for all some —— cared, have 
died in a Hackney gravel-pit, but upon be- 
vv a geologist, he fraternized with Deans 
and Canons, received an F.G.S., and, finally, 
an F.R.S., under flattering circumstances. Once 
more, there was Hugh Miller, a leading and 
belligerent Free-Churchman. As the journalist 
of the Free Church, for all the Old Kirk would 
have heeded, he might have tumbled headlong 
from Arthur’s Seat, or his bones might have 
bleached upon Salisb crags; but, as the 
author of the ‘Old Sandstone,’ he was 
welcomed in all circles, honoured by Old as 
well as New Kirk, and complimented in ex- 
travagant terms by Dr. Buckland, of Oxford, 
afterwards Dean of Westminster. 

Having, as we hope, demonstrated that in 
order to re-enter the garden of Eden we must 
find “Geology in the Garden,” we add a word or 
two on the little book bearing this odd title. A 
garden is not the place where men would seek 
logy. There would seem to be little enough 
of it in the trim paths and plots and lawns 
everywhere about London. The case, however 
is different when you into the gardens of 
chalk districts, especially on the chalk coasts, 
as about Brighton, Ramsgate, and Margate. 
Thereabouts you see decidedly more flints than 
flowers, more chalk than crocuses, more rock 
than roses, and more sand than ranunculuses, 
A sea-side garden, then, on the coasts of Kent 
or Sussex, is unquestionably more ——- 
than horticultural. Its very w robably, 
are built of flint pebbles split in and 
turning their fractured faces outside, so that as 
you pass along you can read the roughly opened 
silicious and easily detect imbedded 
corals, or minute sponges, or only — or 
perhaps merely some concentric markings like 
those in —all indicating how the flints 
have been formed, where they came from when 
in situ, and what Old-World acquaintances they 

icked up and cherished in lasting friendship. 
flinty pages alone would suffice for a 


volume. 
Two monstrously 
contorted flints of -_ dimensions stand sen- 
tinels at the gate. alk through the garden, 
and you see flints bordering the parterres in- 
stead of box. There are flints, indeed, every- 
where; and how the place can be termed a 
garden at all is unintelligible. Flints of every 
size and appearance are here; some exte 
whitened ~ their chalky cuticle, others b 

as their own hearts; some jagged and danger- 
ous, others smooth and round. When you walk 
round, flints and pebbles alternate with sands 
ahd comminuted shells. In fact, the geology 
has the best of it here; for the few starveling 
stalks and stunted shrubs and weakly flowers 
betoken the truth sea is 
invigorating to men to flowers, — an 
that it will restore the roses to pallid 
cheeks than to impoverished flower-plots. Let 
us at once, then, give up the botany, and though 


vuld a a mj mend it to the favour of the cloth. Our | the dungeons of the Inquisition ;—nay, it obli- 
favourite science may be the true bond of | terates the most strongly marked differences 
of creed. We could cite abundant instances 

| 
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we still call the spot a garden, regard it as a 
geological museum. 

Some few of the flints are marked externally 
by shells and fish-scales, or echini, or the flint 
itself has filled up the empty shell, which has 
perished and left the cast. We have casts of 
the outside or inside of the echini in —, 
or in every stage of dilapidation. e spines, 
too, of echini are not infrequent, as slender, 
sceptre-like rods, or as little clubs. These are 
the larger and easily discernible fossils; but 
there is in chalk flints a multitude of minute 
remains of s of shells, as shell-prisms, and 
very variously shaped spicules, some like stars, 
others like pins and needles,—and under the 
microscope these are seen to be enveloped in 
almost every chip and fragment. The fossils 
visible to the naked eye are few indeed com- 

red with those which peep forth under a 

dington lens, and most of which are less in 
size than the full stop which terminates this 
sentence. To adapt these to study, you must 
chip the flints with a sharp blow, veiling your 
eyes though carefully usingthem. This process 
you may pursue in any gravel district, whether 
in a chalk country or in one where large accu- 
mulations of pebbles have been drifted into 
vast deposits, but where nearly every rounded 
bble confesses to the inquiring geologist that 
its native home is in the flint beds of the chalk. 
Mr. Eley pursues his researches in his rectory 
garden in Essex, and so may his readers who 
reside anywhere in the eastern counties or in 
drift districts. By following his example, they 
may obtain an astonishing number of spicules 
and Foraminifera — those highly interesting 
microscopical fossils, deriving their name from 
the holes (foramina) discovered to prevail in 
their shells,—so that in many species the shell 

is pierced all over, like a aiadlee. 
aving made a collection of such fossils, the 
uestions will arise—Where did all this Essex 
rift of pebbles come from? How did it travel? 
What means of conveyance had it? These 
uestions have been earnestly discussed by geo- 
ists, and particularly within the last few 
years. The old theory was, that the boulder 
drift travelled by water, and was transported 
by diluvial action. The phenomena observed 
and recounted in this book militate against that 
theory; and the recently received and in all 
probability the true theory is, that glacial action 
was the transporting cause. The whole matter 
is well stated by Mr. Eley, in a manner ele- 
mentary, yet informing. Though the book it- 
self is a specimen of pebble drift, composed as 
it is chiefly of the observations of eminent geo- 
logists, yet it is well worthy of attention, and is 
more suitable for beginners than works of higher 
pretensions. We heartily wish it a favourable 
reception both amongst clergy and laity. There 
is some geology in every garden, for in all there 
is soil if not flint; and all gardeners should be 

geologists. 
MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuves. Zoological, 4.—General. 


PINE ARTS 

Catalogue of Antiquities, Works of Art, and His- 
torical Scottish Relics, exhibited in the Museum of 
the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1856. (Edinburgh, Constable & Co.) 

THIs is an instance of an illustrated catalogue of 

an antiquarian exhibition which deserves to become 

an antiquarian classic. It records the “auld 
warld” wonders exhibited at the Archological 

Meeting in Edinburgh, July 1856. It is profusely 

illustrated with delicate and careful woodcuts, 

- and by several steel engravings of merit. It is, in 

fact, a sort of antiquarian album or k ke, and 
is at once a reminiscence of the Edinb meeting, 


an incitement to future convocations, and a use- 
ful encyclopedic book of reference. The moral 
that it teaches is, that our national antiquities want 
classifying and centralizing. If there is no hope, 
even from the most sanguine men, of ever seeing 
them united in the national museum, which at pre- | 
sent contains relics of almost every country but its 

own, let us at least hope that some national work | 


may be produced where all antiquities that are |) 


worth recording and are useful as t of epochs | 
or transitions shall be engraved and described ; at | 
least, let there be some encyclopedia of antiquities | 
which the artist, the historian, and the poet may | 
consult with certainty, as a stock-taking ledger 
of bygone national art so far as hitherto investigated. | 
At present, the student, and even the full-fledged | 
antiquary, has to hunt about over piles of reports 
and magazines and catalogues before he can be 
sure that he knows even half the types of the 
Briton chief's gold colar, or half the varieties of 
form of his flint arrow-heads. Should this be, in 
a country of so antiquarian a bias as ours? We 
buy, and buy, and buy—we rake, and rake, and 
rake,—and yet our history and our archeology, 
though perpetually increasing, lies scattered in 
random and unindexed pa How can there be 
any real progress hoped for in history or archzo- 
logy till all known papers and all known relics of 
ancient Art existing, at least in England, are clas- 
sified and catalogued for reference? A student 
has gone a great way when he has learnt where 
knowledge can be got, as Dr. Johnson once said 
in terser antithesis, when somebody asked him 
why he seemed to so much enjoy reading the names 
of books in a friend’s library. 

To return to the Catalogue, and its 
merits. In the first place it contains a dry, but 
careful, and exhaustive recapitulation of the dis- 
cussion on the respective authenticity of Mary 
Stuart’s portraits. Like the controversy on her 
crimes and virtues, it seems, however, never likel 
to be finished,—in spite even of Mr. Albert Way’s 
acuteness and learning. 

A short summary of how the vexed question at 
present stands may not be uninteresting to our 


resemblance to it, are not precisely of the same mi 
they vary in treatment and firs, 
formerly at St. James’s Palace, and now at Hampto, 
Court, where it is attributed to Zuccaro, bears an inseriy 
tion near the lower corner, on the t, with the date 15@9 
and Mary’s age, thirty-eight. Itis afull- On Canvas: 
appears standing near a table on which her left hand rest. 
the right hand holds a rich rosary, appended to an Ornamen; 
in form of a Greek cross,at her waist. A crucifix hangs op 
her bosom. This in rait was exhibited by 
Her Majesty's gracious on in the Stuart © 

rmed in London by the Institute, in June, 1857,” 

One thing is certain, that in August, 1577, som, 
artist was taking the portrait of the impri 
Queen, who was then at Sheffield Castle, in ¢, 
strictest seclusion and in the custody of the Egy 
of Shrewsbury. Zuccaro it could not have 


for the painting mentioned seems to have been , 


miniature secretly executed, and intended to hy 
sent as a private present to the Archbishop of 


Glasgow. The Hardwick portrait is attributed, 
but with no great proof, to the Dutchman, Richan 
Stephens; but portraits of Mary have also been at. 
tributed to Holbein, who died in London when she 
was only twelve years old,—to Titian, who never 
saw her,—and to Vandyck, who was born exactly 
eleven years after her execution. Perhaps, after 
all, most is to be said for the Windsor Castle 
portrait, which Mr. Way thus describes :— 

** The fatal scene in the Hall at Fotheringhay is intr. 
duced in the background ; above appears an escutcheon of 
the arms of Scotland, with supporters and banners; there 
are also Latin inscriptions in letters of gold, setting forth 
in strong terms the persecution of Elizabeth, the suffering 
of Mary, and her devotion to the Catholic faith. * * Ip 
the Notes to Dallaway’s edition of Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes; 
it is said to be a copy by Mytens, made for Charles L , from 
some old picture. * * If Mrs. Jameson's supposition bk 
correct, this portrait may be a copy obtained by James IL. 
from that forme in the Seminary or Scots College « 
Douai, to which it been ueathed in 1620 by Eliz. 
beth Curle, one of Mary’s attendants at her execution. It 
| Was preserved in the flue of a chimney during the Reign of 
Terror, and removed to the Eng Convent at Paris, 
whence it was brought to Scotland in 1830; it is now pre 
served at the Roman Catholic establishment at Blairs, and 
has recently been engraved for Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of 
the Queens of Scotland.’ Another full-length portrait, 
apparently of the same , according to the description 

given in the Gentleman's | ine, was in the Collection 
of the Earl of Godolphin, sold by Christie about 1805. Of 
| the same type, apparently, with the addition of an arched 


crown upon her head, is the very interesting portrait to be 


readers. Theearliest portrait of this doubtful woman , seen in the south transept of the Church of St. Andrew, a 


was probably Francois Clouet’s (surnamed Janet), 


Antwerp. It is the head and part of the bust ~~ { of life 


size, introduced in the upper part of an inscri 


painter in ordinary to Henry the Second. This) monument commemorating two of Mary's attendants, 
beth Curle, 


Clouet was the son of a Brussels artist, and he left | Barbara Mowbray and Eliza 


a son of the same name, also a court painter, which 
is confusing. Mary’s first portrait is supposed to be 


that painted by Clouet in 1555, and sent to her | in 


mother, Mary of Lorraine, then in Edinburgh. 
Drawings of this picture, and attributed to the | 
same artist, exist at Castle Howard, and in the 
Library of Ste.-Génévitve in Paris; but unfortu- 
nately Mary was then only fourteen, and these 
drawings show a grown-up woman,—so they go to 
the ground. There is at Madrid a picture of her 
as a child, and one in the Louvre of her in a bridal 
white dress and dishevelled hair, as she may have 
appeared in her sixteenth year when she espoused 
the Dauphin in Notre Dame. Of Mary, or the 
White Queen, the fair widow of eighteen, there 
are many portraits and drawings at Paris, and a 
hideous one at Hampton Court. 

Prince Labanoff, a great enthusiast about this 
Siren of Scotland, thinks no one but Porbus and 


Janet painted her from six till eighteen, the time | *8° 


of her residence in France; but in 1566 we find in 
Scotland, among her valets-de-chambre, a Jean de 
Court, a painter, who it is supposed is the same as 
one of that name who succeeded Janet as royal 
painter. One thing is certain, that portraits of her 
were common, for Elizabeth had one, and M 
gave one of herself to ambassador Hatton, and one 
which she carried about with her went, after her 
execution, to Elizabeth Curl, and was bequeathed 
by her to the Seminary at Douai. Walpole’s opinion 
was that the Westminster tomb and the Morton 

it were the only reliable testimonies. The 
latter was painted when she was a prisoner at 
Lochleven. Mr. Way says of it:— 


“The Morton Portrait has been engraved. 
Chalmers selected it for the frontis of his ‘ Life of 
Mary,’ vol. i.; it was engraved by W. T. Fry for ‘ Lodge's 
Portraits,’ vol. iii.; and by J.C. Armytage, for Miss Strick- 
land’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of Scotland,’ vol. vi. The 


ary | ander, a descendant of Jameson, passed 


who were present 
at her execution, and took refuge at Antwerp, when Queen 
Elizabeth, on a remonstrance from King James, permitted 
the faithful servants of the Queen of Scots to leave Fother- 

ghay. There can be little doubt that this painting was 
copied from that before described, bequeathed by Elizabeth 
Curle to the College at Douai.” 


When we remember that it was the fashion of 
Mary’s time to wear different coloured false hair 
(Queen Elizabeth had at one time eighty wigs), we 
at once see the difficulty of getting at the truth. 
Add to this party feeling in artists, who being 
Papist paint her angel, being Protestant paint her 
devil. Remember, also, that for years it was the 
custom for artists to paint imaginary portraits of 
Mary the martyr. How can we much reli- 
ance in a pack of portraits that contradict each 
other, and do not agree even as to whether the 
Scotch Dalilah’s eyes were brown or grey, or whe- 
ther her hair was brown or black? Who can forget 
the gallery of monster Maries exhibited some years 
in Pall Mall? Hear, too, O ye credulous 
Scots, the following dreadful revelation of the 
much-puzzled Mr. Way :— 

** It has been asserted that Medina, who came to 


England 
from the Netherlands in 1686, made a great traffic in por 


traits of the Queen of Scots. He was persuaded by the 
Earl of Leven to go to Scotland, where he ted oO 


the nobility, and died at Edinburgh in 1711. 


several 
Italy, and on his return to Scotland painted a 
It is stated that his favourite subject 


for Anderson, author of the ‘ Diplomata,’ appears by the 
painter's to have from one in 
the Duke of Hamilton’s collection. It is probable that 


Mary’s portrait was repeatedly produced for the Scottish 
mae y James de Wett, the Dutch painter employed, iD 
1684, to execute the royal series at Holyrood, from Fergus I. 
to Charles II. (See the Contract. ‘Bannatyne Miscellany, 
vol. iii. 329.) The multiplicationof miniatures 
Lens, during the last century, some of which had bee? 
handed down as undoubted originals 
Mary’s time, has been mentioned.” 

Here, at last, baffled and perplexed, we fall back, 


like other inquirers, on the one small certainty, 


portraits towhich Walpole adverts as copies of that remark- 
able painting, although they may bear a strong general | 


which not even the most daring sceptic has yet 
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impugned, —we mean the Westminster Abbey 
monument erected by James the First in 1606 to 
the memory of his mother. In 1612 twenty-five 
after burial in Peterborough Cathedral, 
the body of Mary was brought to London. Singu- 
larly enough, even here much doubt and difficulty 
exists, and all that is known from the Pell Records 
js that Cornelius Cave was the master mason em- 
yed. It probably cost about 900/.; but it 
is not known whether Powtran and De Critz, 
who were employed on Queen Elizabeth’s monu- 
ment, had any hand in Mary’s. The monument 
shows an oval well-proportioned face,—full chin, 
—strong nose, and well chiselled mouth, —alto- 
gether the face, though less masculine, is not 
unlike Elizabeth’s. 

The Catalogue carries us through the history of 
English Art, from the rough flint arrow - heads 

found in Lrish bogs, and from the stone axes dug up 
in Pictish camps, down to elaborate hawking gloves 
and lures and Limoges ciboriums. The book is 
especially strong in examples of early British 
weapons and cinerary urns. The very earliest and 
most aboriginal period is indicated by the stone 
arrow-heads, unbarbed and without tangs. The 
hammers of hardened clay, the stone axes, with 
hollows for tying on the hafts; the flail balls, the 

uerns, the stone weights for fishing hets,—the un- 
rivetted spears, the finer work of the amber and 
jet necklaces, the spiral torcs, the cable armlets, the 

e javelins, gold collars, andthe Runic brooches, 
with the riband and snake twisted ornaments, 
such as Haco’s men left strewn on the Scottish 
land at Largs. 

Then curious examples of staves and bells, pre- 
served as relics of the early Scotch and Irish mis- 
sionaries, are given, which show how the mere 
walking-sticks of the early good men were by worse 
and later men idolatrously lapped up in gold and 
jewels and regarded as objects of worship. 

The mere history of the discovery of some of 
these curiosities sounds like a romance. One mace, 
just such as Bruce might have smote a Bohun with, 
was found with the blade broken at Bannockburn ; 
then there is a helmet found jammed in a cleft of 
rock, —a heap of gold Danish ornaments, hidden near 
a sea cliff,—a splendid tore found in a fox earth in 
Needwood Forest,—a relic bell found on a moun- 
tain, Chinese seals found in Ireland,—a stone 
axe-found in a sunk canoe in the Clyde. Indeed, 
there is a poem in every celt and a novel in every 
old spear-head. 

The records of the Pretender are very numerous 
and specially interesting. Brainless and worthless 
as that adventurer seems to us to have been, they 
show the arts with which he used by small presents 
ay tokens to keep up hope in the sanguine hearts 
of his too faithful and suffering followers. 

Few volumes of poems, indeed, contain half as 
much to rouse and kindle the imagination as this 
small antiquarian octavo. It shows us the early 
Briton, at first the blue painted ape-man, striking 
the deer with his reed tipped with flint, or braining 
his enemy with his stone mace. Then changing 
to the chief in the wolf’s skin, with the golden 
necklace and armlets, and the bronze spear in his 
hand guarding his Druid circle. A century or two, 
and we see the robed Saxon, with the steel axe, 
crushing through the stinging crowds of Norman 
archers. Then comes the Norman, hidden in mail, 
riding down the Welshmen or trampling from 
burning town to gory castle. Then on to the two- 
handed swordsmen who fell in the centre of circles 
of dead at Flodden,—on quick to the hawking 
horsemen of Claverhouse, and the buckler-bearers 
of Culloden. 

In these days, when antiquarianism, whether 
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‘wed by the historian, the novelist, or poet, must 
be 


with a minuteness and accuracy such as 
even Sir Walter Scott never dreamt of, this book 
8 a most useful one. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Why where Academies founded ? 

A Correspondent writes:—‘‘I am not going to 
worry your readers by dissertations on that Athe- 
man gentleman, Academus, in whose garden the 
philosophers who took his name afterwards met, 


—nor am I going to discuss the various schools 
of Art. As for the Italian guilds and scuolas, 
they were more properly religious federations than 
schools ; and just as now a great part of an Acade- 
mician’s duty lies in attending an annual dinner, 
that costs 300/.,—so of old it used to consist in the 
less selfish, but equally foolish, 

torches on the festival of St. e, the patron of 


painters. 

“Much has been written, not wisely, but too 
long, on the change in the seventeenth century 
from the Italian system of family tuition to public 
Academies. It began when Louis the Fourteenth, 
in 1648, made Le Brun the President of a Royal 
Academy of painting. In 1769, England, a slow 


ion with wax | 


goes on to say that oral instruction is the o 
remedy to prevent a class of students, all obli 

to copy the same model in the same manner, from 
becoming in mind and manner alike stunted, > 
dull, and mediocre, for the tendency of A 
education is technical, which is mindless, 

“‘ Now, has the Academy encouraged this cor- 
rective oral education, which is to destroy the 
dangerous makes men as like 
as buttons! No; students have Lectures on 
Perspective once a year, which no one understands 
and no one listens to unless they are those who 
by attending can get a step towards the Life 
School. Itis a general belief now among educated 
men that with a little geometry perspective- 


outsider in the race, saw an Academy start from laws come by instinct to all really artistic minds, 
the forcing-bed of intrigue. Spain started in the In the autumn there are anatomical lectures deli- 
race in 1752; Prussia in 1699; Austria in 1705. vered by a surgeon, who is generally utterly igno- 
In 1823 Ireland joined the ranks; in 1838, Scot- rant of what Art-students want,—who neglects the 
land; and New York in 1805. | superficial parts they require for study,—who makes 
““What turned the schools into Academies? the younger students laugh with dull professional 
When the schools had produced Raphael, Michael jokes, and confuses the elder with useless refine- 
Angelo, and all the painters from Giotto to Le ments. The fact is, that any ordinary anatomical 
Brun, even in England Re Barry, Ho- | folio will teach superficial anatomy to a quick boy, 
garth, Wilson, and Flaxman had nothing to do and anything deeper must be got by dissecting, 
with Academies. What magic then is there in not by seeing another man dissect. Twice a week, 
this word Academy? and why from 1648 to from January to March, comethe Painting Lectures, 
the present day, in the latter ages of Art, have | good, but too learned for any but the elder men. To 
they arisen as if they were divine institutions! destroy the monotony in other ways, the library is 
I will tell you, in the words of a great painter generously opened, in a restricted way, three times a 
— himself not merely a Royal Academician, | week,—the learned librarian, who gets 80/. a year, 
but a lecturer on and Professor of Painting—who bably being busy the other days cataloguing. 
must have written (for he never quarrelled with the |Mr. Wornum concludes his condemnation by sum- 
body) not angrily like Barry, or bitingly like ming up and deciding that—‘ Academics are not 
Haydon,—and who probably expressed the opinion | necessary to the production of great artists ; and that 
not only of the best informed artists, but also of the rise of Academies has been coincident with the 
the more enlightened thinkers and patrons of his decline of Art.’ Perhaps some later Wornum ma 
time. Less than an Academician I would not quote, lay it down that the destruction of Academies ws 
for Fuseli, at the end of his twelve lectures, fiery and | always coincident with the revival of Art. 
redundant, inflated and overdone (which is probably | ‘So this is what the Academy collects 5,000/. a 
the reason they are still given as prizes to Academy | ows for, and pays 664/. a year in salaries for, 
students), says, as if answering my not yet enun- ides 3001. for the useless annual dinner, and 
ciated question:—All Academies ‘were, and are, | the fees to the Hanging Committee, and those 
symptoms of Art in distress, monuments of public granted to members for attending Council meet- 
dereliction and decay of taste.’ They were, he says | ings, as duty and interest oblige them. 
before, less designed ‘to promote than to prevent | “Our third witness, Dr. Waagen, the great 
the gradual debasement of Art.’ If this be true, German Art-authority, the Director of the Gal- 
that Academies were symptoms of Art in distress, lery of Berlin, is a great enemy of Academies. 
let the symptoms of Art recovering her legs be He talks of the ‘ cold rule’ that deadens 
that she pushes over the Academy, with all its natural talent, and explains ‘why out of so great 
sham, silent Professors of Ancient Literature and a number of Academic pupils so few distinguished 
Ancient History—its chaplain who prays for no | painters have arisen.’ 
one—its secretary who does not write—and its| “He also complains, with perfect truth, of the 
treasurer, who lays up in the useless hoard the | injustice of bestowing academic honours, and the 
5,0002. collected by the exhibition of unacademic profits they bring, upon successful and ephemeral 
pictures. If Academies were the crutches of sick mediocrity. We must quote the words themselves, 
Art, now Art is well let us light the fire with the , for they are truer and better than some of the 


hateful reminders of her feebleness and disease. 

“Fuseli goes on to say that the very proposal | 
of artificial premiums to excite talent shows that | 
an age is unfayourable to Art; and he adds, kill- | 
ingly, ‘We have now been in possession of an | 
Academy more than half a century,—all the in- | 
trinsic means of forming a style have been at our | 
command, — professional instruction has never | 
ceased to direct the student,— premiums are distri- | 
buted to rear talent and stimulate emulation,—and | 
what is the result?’ Then, speaking of the Aca- 
demic system of rewards, he says, ‘accidental or 
partial honours cannot create genius, nor private 
profusion supply public neglect. 

“We have also another opponent (but a less 
declared one) of the Academic system in Mr. Ralph 
N. Wornum, Manager of the National Gallery, 
who must be well acquainted with the Academic 
system, and how the Academy spends its 5,000/, 
a year. He says (‘Lectures on Painting, by the 
Royal Academicians,’ edited by R. N. Wornum, | 
Bohn, 1848, p. 35) that some people think Aca-— 
demies were founded to promote and others to pre-— 
serve Art. After a little fencing, he says, ‘It is a 
fair question how far either of these purposes has 
been served :—as to the preservation, perhaps an 
affirmative may be acceded ; but as regards the pro- 
motion, itis very doubtful, beyond the creation and 
preservation of a uniform style of Art throughout 
Europe generally.. Which mild judgment, being 
interpreted, means, that it creates an art which is 
monotonous, 


injurious, and bad. Mr. Wornum 


learned Doctor's Art-criticisms. He says :—‘They 
[the R.A.s] attain a preference over all the artists 
that do not belong to the Academies, which the 
Academies watch over very jealously, and thus 
introduce into the freedom of Art an unsalutary 
degree of authority and interference. /¢ occurs 
often that a very mediocre artist, of which 
Academy counts some few among its members, sta 
much higher in the state as an Academician than the 
most talented artist who does not belong to an 
Academy.” 


Fixe-Art Gosstp.—This day week, Saturday, 
Sept. 3, a private view of the Liverpool Society of 
Arts will be held. We hear that, in addition to 
works by Messrs. Duncan, Gavin, Herring, and 
other native artists, the Exhibition will include 
several examples of the Diisseldorf school, two by 
Leu, one by Achenbach, and about twenty others; 
together with works from other Continental schools, 
Paris, Belgium, and Bremen. 

We have received a mezzotint ving, pub- 
lished by Cuff Brothers, of Preston, of a portrait of 
the late Rev. J. Clay, from a painting by his son, 
Mr. A. B. Clay. It is the work of Mr. J. Richard- 
son Jackson, and is a very creditable performance 
and a clever reproduction of the portrait of a good 
and philanthropic man, whose exertions on the 
subject of prison discipline have made bis name 
mentioned with reverence wherever good men 
meet. The phrenologist will find a good 2 
here for his belief in the globular prominence 


of 


| 
| 
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the forehead about the organ of benevolence. 
The shrewd, di ing eyes—the close mouth and 
the full will of the chin are strongly marked, and 
are unmistakeable marks of the man of goodness, 
charity and action. : 

. The cartoons of Peter von Cornelius, from his 
earliest works to the last, have been placed toge- 
ther in the Berlin Academy, forming in themselves 
an exhibition, which will be shortly opened to the 
public. These cartoons fill sev large rooms of 
the avademical building. 

The fifteenth day’s sale of the Thirlestane House 
Collections included a number of old pictures—the 
descriptions and prices of which we append. The 
sale commenced with—Jacopo Palma, The Holy 
Family, 160 guineas (Butler).—Albert Cuyp, Count 
D’Egmont, a whole-length portrait, in a black dress, 
with hat and feathers, accompanied by a dog, 300 
guineas (Eckford).— Velasquez, Don Juan of Aus- 
tria, son of Philip IV., in armour, hat with red 
plume, 130 guineas.—Rembrandt, Tobias and the 
Angel, 175 guineas.—Philip Wouvermans, The 
Miseries of War, from the collection of Van Lan- 
keren, of Antwerp, 1,035 guineas (Farrer).— Andrea 
Sacchi, The Ascension of the Virgin, 200 guineas. 
—Jacopo Palma, The Holy Family, St. John point- 
ing to the Lamb, 120/. (Colnaghi).—Francia, The 
Virgin and Child, 185 guineas (Nieuwenhuys).— 
Nicolo Poussin, Apollo and Daphne, 190 guineas 
(Farrer).—Giovanni Gentile Bellini, Mahomet II., 
in a red dress, wearing a turban, painted at Con- 


were expressly written. The third, an Easter 
Hymn, is very good.—The twelve secular songs 
display delicate taste, and are superior to many 
modern German vocal compositions because they 
possess a better cantilena than is custo among 
writers who, ex proposito, undervalue, to the point 
of sometimes positively ignoring, vocal elegance. 
Vigorous or various they could hardly be. There 
are certain writers of words for music whose names 
on a title-page we have learnt to fear; and among 
these are Von Redwitz and Eichendorff. No 
doubt their fancies are graceful, and their verse is 
smooth ; but there is a twilight colour and a sickly 
monotony in their treatment of Love among the 
rocks or among the roses, as may be—of remem- 
brance, of longing, of home-sickness—so closely 
resembling no-meaning, that English people more 
positive and practical must become as tired of their 
vaporous subtlety as they were of the affectations 
of the Merrys and Jerninghams, whose weak syrup 
was offered to us, at the close of the last century, in 
place of 
a beaker full of the warm South, 

or a no less invigorating cup of water from Castaly. 
If marked music is to be built on such words, it 


must be by some composer either disregarding their | 


faded sentimentality, or else richer in primal melody 
than Herr Otto Goldschmidt. This judgment, how- 
ever, will be thought by our German friends pe- 
dantic, shallow, and positive. We offer it in defence 
of the musician. Nos. 2 and 5, Book IL., are of 


stantinople a.p. 1458, by Bellini, who was sent ' themselves charming enough to —_— above 


from Venice to execute the work, 185 guineas re-statement of an old impression. 


(Eckford). 


err Gold- 


The fifteenth day’s sale realized 5,3001. : schmidt should, and could, write far better vocal 


The following are the most important lots in the music, were he clearer in his choice of words. 
seventeenth day’s sale:—Schidone, The Girl with | 


the Hornbook, formerly in the Palace of Capo di latest opera, ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’—a Ballata, 


Monti, Naples, 405 guineas (Scott).—Sebastiano | ‘‘ Volta la terrea”—and a Cantabile, “ Alla vita che | 
del Piombo, Lovers’ Quarrels, said to be portraits ¢ arride” (Lonsdale).—The former is queer and tor- | 


Two specimens are here from Signor Verdi's 


of Raffaelle and La Fornarina, 150 guineas(Agnew). | mented ; the latter is insipid.—‘‘ La Mesta Prima- 


— Velasquez, Lot and his Daughters, 140 guineas 
(Eckford).—Giorgione, The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery, 300 guineas (Rhodes).—P. P. Rubens, A Lion 
Hunt, engraved by Soutman and Le Bas, 150 gui- 


675 guineas (Agnew).—Guercino, Samson and the 
Honeycomb, 390 guineas (Eckford); the companion 
picture, Christ and the Woman of Samaria, 505 


vera, Romanza,” by F. Schira (same publishers), indi- 
cate that queerness and torment are increasingly 
resorted to by the Southern composers who would 


conceal the fact that the form of Italian melody 
neas (Eckford).—David Teniers, The Alchymist, 


how much more objectionable are the 


guineas (Agnew).—Ludovico Caracci, Cleopatra, © 


150 guineas (Whitcombe).—Giorgione, A Musical 


Party, exhibited at Manchester, 750 guineas 
(Farrer).—Carlo Dolci, St. John, 2,010 guineas | 


(Scott).— Benvenuto Garofalo, The Stoning of St. 


Virgin, with the Sleeping Infant, 110 guineas 


the Infant Saviour, 300 guineas (Farrer).—P. P. 


Rubens, Christ delivering the Keys of Heaven to 
St. Peter, in the presence of four other disciples, 
460 guineas (Rhodes).—Andrea del Sarto, Charity, 
figures of life size, 210 guineas (Drax, M.P.). 

seventeenth day’s sale realized 10,5751. The 
eighteenth day terminated the sale of this collection 
of pictures. Among the more important examples 
was—Murillo, The Virgin, with the Infant Saviour, 
200+guineas (Nieuwenhuys). The last day’s sale 
of the pictures and works of Art amounted to 
3,750l. Total of the eighteen days, 95,7251. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE vocal music to be now dismissed defies the 
application of any principle of selection, being as 
miscellaneous an assemblage of matters, old and 
modern, sacred and profane, home and foreign, 
good, bad and indifferent, as we have been called 
on to deal with. 1 

Six Songs for Soprano or Tenor. With German 
and English Words ; the Poetry by O. von Redwitz. 
Book I.—The Same. The nye | by Lenau, Geibel, 
Eichendorff, &c. Book II. Composed by Otto 
Goldschmidt. Op. 8 and 9.—Three Part- 
Songs, The Words from the Old German, rendered 
into English by W. Bartholomew and A. D. 
Coleridge. Same Composer. (Addison & Co.)— 
Of the Part- we spoke when they were per- 
formed by Mr. H. Leslie’s choir, for whom 


is well-nigh dried up. If we cannot approve of 
harsh, startling intervals in a german Lied, there 
introduced under pretext of verbal pungency,— 
when 

in, as here, merely to produce the sem- 
blance of originality !—Four compositions, “ Addio 
a Roma,” ‘* Addio a Lugano,” a third adieu, 
“ Ahi! mi si spezza” and Malinconia,” by Fabio 


, Campana (same publishers), though not particularly 
Stephen, 1,530 guineas (Eckford).—Guido, The 


new: are more acceptable to us than the above, 


because they are less affected. The second is, 
(Eckford).—Lorenzo de Credi, The Virgin, with | 


aps, the best.—A popular hymn to Pio Nono, 
y Maestro Gaetano Magazzari (same publishers), 
might be put forth in satire. If this—a poor imi- 
tation of a flimsy Italian opera march—be the 
work of a master, what must the productions of 
his school be? There is hardly an Eaglish amateur 
that would turn out so very poor a popular hymn. 
** Breezes of Evening,” Part Song, by Charles 
Oberthiir, Op. 151 (Wessel & Co.), has pretensions, 
the accompaniment being elaborately wrought. 
But unity of style is somehow wanting to it, and the 
effect does not repay the difficulty. Neither is 
the cantilena of remarkable grace or value. The 
‘* Vierstimmige Gesange”—a selection of miscellanies 
for part-singers—(Lonsdale) is selected carelessly. 
To instance, the bravura, with a burden that 
closes the first act of ‘E the,’ hardly comes 
within the designation of ‘‘ part songs,” bei 
rather an opera solo and chorus with a florid orches- 
tral accompaniment.—The Hymn of the Crusaders, 
arranged by Dr. Gauntlett, is more legitimate; an 
old grave melody, not unlike the popular ‘ Alla 
init&,’ skilfully harmonized.—Among other re- 
prints and disinterments issued by the same pub- 
lishers are “‘ Col Reggio Placido,” from ‘ Agrippina,’ 
—an unisonal bass song, forming part of Mr. Ro. 
phino Lacy’s Handel Series,—also the arch ballad, 
“A Wealthy Lord,” from Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,’ pub- 
lished (why we are at a loss to understand) with 
limping Italian words, by Signor Maggioni. 

‘wo Occasional H: Op. 14, by Edmund T. 
Chipp, and the A composed for the Confirma- 
tion of the Princess Alice, by W. G. Cusins (Addi- 
son & Co.), are in different styles of sacred com- 


position, respectively creditable to their writers, Of 
the two, Mr. Chipp is the more ambitious—maki 
perhaps too prolonged exhibition of his known 
on the organ, in the symphonies to his hymns.—Ty 
this paragraph may be added announcements—of , 
“Jubilate,” by the Rev. J. Green (published for the 
composer),—and of Psalmodia simplex et selectg 
(Tallant & Allen). The latter seems to us neither 
simple nor select. 

iver that in Silence windest, is a setting, and nota 
very good one, of one of Prof. Longfellow’s lyrics, 
Edward Cutler (Lonsdale).—An /nvitation to Bri 
ton, by Mrs. H. G.C. (Boosey & Sons) could not welf 
be less a Dirge, by§., 
music by J. W. (Jewell), is chiefly noticeable for its 
lithographic title-page.—Annabel Lee (same pub. 
lishers) is a common-place ballad, by R. E. Best, 
—Fail me not (Wessel & Co.), by M. W. Balfe, is 
one of our popular composer’s most careful songs, 
expressive and agreeable to sing.—Three Songs, 
No.1, To Music; 2, May Day; 3, Farewell, by 
E. H. Thorne (Addison & Co.), may be character. 
ized as above the average.—Speak gently of the 
Erring, by William West (Shepherd), is a 


well meant as far as the words go, but of now 
as a tune.—Starry Crowns of Heaven (Addison & 
Co.) is one of Miss Procter’s thoughtful and origi- 
_nal lyrics, set as a duett for two soprano voices 
| ae and originally, by John Hullah; not 
_ equal, however, to his charming and fresh two-part 
song, The Starlings. —The Murmuring Sea and 
_ Sing, Birdie, sing (Wessel & Co.) are by Wilhelm 
Ganz: the first is the best.— An elegant canzonet, 
She loves me best of all, and Sleep, dearest, sleep 
(Addison & Co.), by Signor Randegger, have merit, 
the latter particularly ; expressly if it be sung with 
fashioned and quaint words to which it was ori- 
as a cradle song.—The Shooting 
r (Wessel & Co.), by Francesco Berger, like the 
| generality of his music, is elegant, if not very 
vigorous. 


UNIFORM MUSICAL PITCH. 

A og | piece of reading is to be found in a 
book by M. Adrien de La Fage (Dentu), on ‘ Tonic 
Unity and the Establishment of an Universal Dia- 
pason,’—being the substance of some letters which 
appeared in the Gazette Musicale in 1856; here 
republished, with additions and appendical notes. 
Timely, however, is not synonymous with well- 
tempered.—M. de La Fage takes that side of the 

uestion towards which we lean,—namely, that 
the attempt at uniformity is less called for than 
has been stated ;—further, that, if fixity be ever so 
stoutly agreed on, by a Government adopting a 
report, collected on evidence, attracted by theory— 
to enforce such fixity is simply impossible. Such 
are the views which have been suggested again and 
again in the Atheneum,—but they are made some- 
what suspicious, on being put forth by M. de 
La Fage, by the sore and aggressive tone of his 
glosses and intimations. 

Let us, however, group togethesf one or two 
remarks of interest with one or two comments. 
These may help to show that dissentients may 
dissent from conviction, not fractious perversity. 
—It may be remembered that, on reading that 
Report of the French Commissioners, which led 
to the measures adopted by French autocracy, 
we questioned, not the sincerity of the collectors, 
but the validity of the evidence. It appears 
that others, more scientifically competent to speak, 


mg | have shared our question on the subject. Stress, 


it may be recollected, was laid in the rt on 
the comfortable pitch of the Carlsruhe A,—a 
uarter of a tone below that of the Opera at Paris. 
this, M. de La Fage remarks,—being cor- 
roborated in his caution by M. Aristide Cavaillé- 
Coll, the great French organ-builder (no bad au- 
thority) :— 

It ie ome possible that the tuning-fork sent, from Carls- 
ruhe, to the Commission may not have been precisely that 
of the orchestras of the town. In fact, at. the last Festival 

at Baden, directed by M. Berlioz, the Carlsruhe musicians, 
without the slightest difficulty, tuned their instruments 
with those from other towns, where the diapason was 45 
high as, or higher than that of Paris; so that there could 
not have been a quarter of a tone difference. It is not, 


impossible but that the fork sent was simply the 
kapellmeister’s own. 


g of the kind had already struck us as 
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ble, from remembering caprices and accommo- 
aoe elsewhere, which have no authority in de- 
cidingthequestion. In 1839-40, the visitor who went 
to Dresden to hear the church music of the Saxon 
capital was warned beforehand that in the Catholic 
Church—of which, if we mistake not, Morlacchi 
was then chapel-master—and where were a Silber- 
mann organ with some choice Italian stringed 
instruments,—he would hear a diapason nearly half 
a tone flatter than it was anywhere else—and why? 
_to accommodate the voices of certain Italian 
artificial soprani—relics of an elder world—who 
st that time belonged to the choir of the Catholic 
Church.—One or two other extracts from the com- 
ments of M. Cavaillé-Coll, as discussed by M. de 
La Fage, are worth quoting :— 

“He — our author, “disapproves of the use pro- 
posed by Berlioz of an organ-pipe, as regulating the 
orchestral pitch of theatres ; is more variable 
than the tone of an organ-pipe, owing to the change of 
erature.” 


No want of knowledge on the part of M. Berlioz 
concerning organs will surprise those who are 
familiar with his writings on instrumentation ; but 
the fact must be pointed out, as indicating the slack 
and random way in which a ~~ of such great 
delicacy as this can be treated by its jurors. A 
remark or two more are worth having.— 

“We conceive,” writes M. Cavaillé-Coll, in ‘L’Ami de 


plished equally 
march of which nothing can sto 
science and mechanical art. e habituate ourselves 
sensibly to the ameliorations which it 
look back, we see then the distance 


Sumptuary laws (to illustrate by a parallel) do not 
belong to our time.— Delia will spend on her back 
what Jemima puts on her table.—One conductor 
will have his brilliant fancy ;—another, who has been 
used to “‘ potter an immensity” (as Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble phrased it) over a flat old organ, will in- 
dulge his sleepy notions. 
will carry its express at the rate of forty miles an 
hour; another (as in Belgium) com tly manage 
! , and complain of going too fast. 


railway compan 


and fostered by modern composers, at the instance 
of those very singers, who, when become effete, 
or have not learnt to sing, are the to complain 
of it.—It was said to us, the other day, by a master 
as shrewd as distinguished,—“ If you write a song 
now-a-days, the first change which the singer 
wishes is his favourite high note put somewhere.” 
Every mezzo-soprano now-a-days will finish her air 
on the tone an octave above its original close 
with a penultimate shake. Signor Tamberlik stings 
his gratuitous © sharp into the ‘Otello’ duett, to 
add effect to Signor Rossini’s final ; 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho ends her Shadow Waltz 
in ‘Le Pardon’ on D flat in alt, in place of D on 
the line.—All who can, will get up. 
are out; there is no ing them back. 
again, is a morsel of evidence, by M. de La Fage, 
weighing :— 

“IT do nota on 
just paraphrased, “ail the prelopments which M. Covallle 
Coll given to his idea; but, 


during the t half-century orchestras have doubled in 
intensity ; co uently, with the letting-down prin- 
, which would e us years 


employed at that epoch, 
could not be properly 
_Last of all, comes yet one difficulty more—a 
difficulty, obviously, of greap weight; and not 
small delicacy :— 


vals ? Better than myself, he knows that such things may 


So, too, does Mr. Hullah; whose evidence given 
—given, too, anxiously, on the side of uniformity, 
at the meeting of the Society of Arts—was the 
testimony of a man more anxious for truth than for 
the St. Martin's Hall Za. His two identical forks, 
when exposed to different temperatures, he assured 
the meeting, became different in vibration. What 
was more, when fork a and fork B were cooled to the 
same coldness, the ex-hot fork did not recover its 
old and cold composure.—The immutability of 
metallic vibration may be a new question; but we 


have not found that it has been sufficiently esta- 


blished by the scientific gentlemen who have in 
this case undertaken a subject the importance of 
which is far greater to Art than to Science. 


Otympic.—This theatre closed 
Saturday night, with the performance of three 
ieces that have become popular—‘A Doubtful 
ictory,’ ‘ Payable on Demand,’ and ‘ Retained for 
the Defence.’ Mr. Robson, on this occasion, per- 
formed with even more than his usual care, and 
brought out the part of Reuben Goldsched in 
ro Perhaps, he may have been 
stimulated by a peculiar motive. y who have 
the best right to judge of this character, have some- 
what vehemently objected to the author's delinea- 
tion. The Jews have denied the truth of the por- 
trait, and repudiate the supposition that such a 
Hebrew as that intended to be yed ever had 
interest in justifying the assumption, asserting 
the uiiiionse of the character. We may add, 
that the Jew, as Mr. Robson paints him, looks 
natural enough.—On the fall of the curtain, Mr. 
Robson delivered a valedictory address which, in a 
witty fashion, rendered a résumé of the business of 
the season. Among the most successful of the 
productions, it named ‘ Boots at the Swan,’ 
&@ piece not new, destined never to grow old, 
‘ Ticklish Times,’ ‘The Porter’s Knot,’ ‘ Nine Points 


its season on 


Y | of the Law,’ the ‘burlesqued ‘ Mazeppa,’ ‘ Payable 
Mr 


the re-open- 
ing of the house “ on or about the 24th of September 
next.” 


New Apetrai.—‘The Wreck Ashore’ was 
revived on Thursday week, the cast on the whole 
being efficient — Miles Bertram, Mr. Billington ; 
Grampus, Mr. Stuart; Jemmy Starling, Mr. 
William Smith ; Marmaduke Magog, Mr. Paul Bed- 
ford; Alice, Mrs. Billington, and Bella, Miss Kate 
Kelly. Mr. Bedford was great in the Beadle; Mr. 
Smith vivacious in Starling. The performances at 
this house continue experimental ; and we are yet 
left in doubt as to the course intended to be taken 
by Mr. Webster. 


Princess’s.—It is now seven since ‘ The 
Wife's Secret ’ was last acted, and its a 
as one of the series of closing pieces by the retiring 
management is rather a welcome event. The play, 
remaining still in manuscript, cannot be performed 
by ~_ persons except Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
who during the interval we have named have been 
otherwise engaged. The success of this production 
is due to its decided cleverness ; however, it is not 
without grave and serious faults. The plot is 

t; the dénodment is anticipated from the 
first act. The _—— prolonged for an un- 
necessary act and a by an old-stage mode, 
which has been frequently treated with ridicule. 
The lady had only to pronounce the words, “ my 
brother,” or the officer who intruded on Sir Walter 
Amyot’s castle to state the name of the person of 
whom he was in search, or Sir Amyot himself to 
ask his name of the officer, and the curtain must 
have fallen in the middle of the fourth act. That 
one or more of these things should have taken place 
was most natural; but the author's object was to 
exhibit the husband's jealousy and the wife’s indig- 
nation at the height,—a worthy object enough in 
itself, but which should have been brought about by 


more artistic means. The cleverness to which we 
and | allude lies in such manipulation of the dialogue, 


if M. Lissajous himself, v , at some interval of time, 
the same fork, Sound vibsattons ai tater 


such maintenance of the passion at_a climax, that 
the absurdity of not immediately arriving at @ pos- 


sible éxplanation is concealed from the audience. 
The speeches in which Mrs. Kean expresses the 
immaculateness of Lady Amyot’s virtue, and the 
enormity of her husband’s guilt in coarsely suspect- 


ing her of any, are fine exam of dramatic 
eloquence, and are most pow delivered by 
the actress. Her attitude of itself i 


The moral sublime was never more 


or more potently preserved. The 
a concerted piece of acti 


hardly be exceeded. But the merit of the acting 
was not confined to the principals. Miss Murray, 
as Maud, was not only good as a chambermaid, but 
adroitly adopted the alternate manners of saint 
and sinner as they were wanted, without overstep- 
ping the modesty of refined life, and was correspon- 
dently amusing ; in obtaining which result she was 
not unassisted by Miss Chapman, who performed 
the Page with an elegant pertness, that suited 

her slender figure. Mr. 
Jabez Sneed, was, of course, capital. Altogether, 


MusicaL aND Dramatic Gossip.—The Brad- 
ford Festival now over is said to have outdone 
expectation in that matter so important (yet 
not all important) on such occasions, the finan- 
cial receipts,—and thereby to have made an advance 
towards that t establishment which all 
lovers of good music must desire. The reconsider- 
ation of prices of admission and ment of 
gagements we have already spoken. The perform- 
ance, under the circumstances, could handle fail to 
be superior, though claiming no in detail, for 
obvious reasons. Yet a word is due to the rising 
English singers who took part in the music—espe- 
cially in praise of Madame Lemmens i 
and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. That love of good 
music should not exclude enterprise is a text 
on which such frequent expatiation has been 
made in these columns, that we will not return 
upon it now. Enough to say that Mr. Jackson's 

antata, ‘The Year,’ be 


by Messrs. Hatton and Macfarren, produced (in 
addition to a Psalm by its composer) three years 
ago. It would have been only gracious in the 
Bradford Committee to have given either of the two 
composers in question a commission for some new 
composition ; supposing it devoutly resolute, as 
seems to have been the case, to perform nothi 
(save the inevitable ‘ Messiah’), which the Leeds 
people did in 1858, and assuming it as omy om 
of the question that any foreign work should have 
been thought of. But wisdom and foresight in or- 
— ing such entertainments with a liberal pru- 
ence do not spring up armed cap-d-pie, after the 
fashion of Minerva; and i t the third 
Bradford Festival has gained on its predecessors 
in some respects, we hope that the fourth, 
three years hence, will show progress in matters 
no less essential than those pertaining to pounds, 
shillings and pence. 
We are more disposed than ever to in the 
ion of attempts at novelty wherever it 
be practicable, from observing the annual increase 
of concert-tours. These generally — of a 
uartett of singers, an accompanist, and sometimes 
: solo instrumentalist. While Madame Gold- 
schmidt, Signor Belletti, and Herren Goldschmidt 
and Joachim are conquering the Sister Isle, 
Mdlle. Tietjens = four singers 
Signor Giuglini) Drury Lane —whi 
Mdlle. Piccolomini, with three other playfellows 
from the same theatre (one of them M. Bélart), 
has a roving commission in another direction.— 
Thirdly, there is Madame Rudersdorff's party, helped 
on its way by Herr Molique,—fourthly, that of 
Madame oe to whom M. Réményi is 
joined as solo player. of these parties must, it is 


obvious, beat the townsand villages of England with 


agony was 
and wile, could only have been produced by 
that perfect previous ome which such an in- 
timacy implies, and the excellence of which can 
house a performance that depended purely on its 
acting merits, — perhaps more on the part of 
the actors than of the author. 
uc CAUSES U ise i i 
no one will accept the responsibility—is artistic progress, —E~mnyy—E== 
and not the ignorance or caprice of such or such other 
maker, composer, or instrumentalist. The progress Ly 
in- 
we 
na 
ich As practicably could a normal yellow, red, or $$. 
ate blue be imposed on an Academy of Painters to 
- check a Turner redivivus in the sun-glare he flings 
ell- about his ‘Rock Limpet,’ or an Allston, when he 
the is trying at a ‘ Uriel’ in the sun.—Then, too, as a equivalent for the two new and successful works 
hat Correspondent suggested to the Society of Arts, 
- the taste of the time for brilliancy has been fed 
ch 
und 
ne- 
de 
his 
wo 
its. 
ay 
ty. 
at 
led 
y; 
necessary for the Commission simultaneously to propose 
the ex.lusion of those brass instruments which were not 
p. 25] “‘ brings out many questions. Two or three of these 
are obvious. * * What would happen if a skilled verifier 
~—such, for instance, as was M. Cagniard Latour,—we 
— & fork, officially accredited by M. Lissajous, 
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the same programme ; since though some among 
them advertise themselves as open to engage- 
ments for “Oratorios,” these can only be 7 
hackneyed works which, without any disres 
individual cleverness of the singers, can “pe 
sung mechanically. Between execution and that 
prepared under other conditions there is all the 
difference that exists betwixt barrel-organ and 
organ. However convenient such ents 
may be for managers, and however advantageous 
to young performers is the opportunity of frequent 
appearance before the public, for composers and for 
audiences the “‘ concert tour” system works badly. 

Signor Costa is understood to be engaged in com- 

ing a new Oratorio:—the text, as before, is by 

. Bartholomew. 

“You are, I think, mistaken,” writes a Corre- 
spondent, “in supposing that Henry VII. (whose 
reign was anything but ‘sumptuous, '—say, rather, 
distinguished by its avaricious stinginess 
those immediately before and after it)—was the 
‘first English sovereign on record who treated 
music as an art.’ The last two Kings of the White 


in the Gazette Musicale as having gained com- 
lete success. The principal character is in the 
weet of that consummate actor, M. Couderc.— 
Shortly is to come ‘La Pagode,’ a two-act o 
the essay-piece of a young composer, M. Fau- 
connier, in which Mdlles. Bousquet and Geoffroy 
(“of whom,” to quote the Journal des Débats, 
“many favourable things are said”) will ‘‘ come 
out.” 

Mdlle. Poinsot, who for some years belonged to 
the Grand Opéra of Paris, an since been si 
ing in America, is about to appear at the Teatro 
della Scala at Milan. 

To add to the list of the foreign ephemera of the 
time, may be mentioned a victory Cantata, given 
at the Grand Opéra at Paris—‘ The Return of the 
Grand Army,’ the music by no French, but a Bel- 
gian com 
a Cantata at the Opéra Comique by M. Duprato, in 
which Mdlle. Wertheimber, a clever mezzo-soprano, 
personated the Muse of History, with a success 
which the Journal des Débats advertises as one of 
those happy moments which decide the place of an 


Rose had far more love for the art, and more sump- | artist 


tuous establishments for its enjoyment, if records 
are to be trusted. Edward IV. had a regular band 
of musicians as of his court establishment, 
‘ fraternitas ministrallorum regis’ — ‘ Parliam. 
Rolls,’ quoted by Pauli, v. 445. And Herr von 
Rozmital, the German who visited England in 
that reign, attests the number and excellence of 
the Royal Chapel :—* Musicos nullo usqguam in 
loco jucundiores et suaviores audivimus, quam ibi, 
eorum chorus sexaginta circiter cantoribus constat.’ 
From Rymer we learn that these court-musicians 
were handsomely salaried.—Crookbacked Richard, 
- short and troubled though his reign was, showed, if 
possible, a still greater love for music. Pauli, 
quoting from the Harleian MSS., says—‘A well- 
trained musical performance was a pleasure which 
he could never dispense with, either in church or 
in hall. A choir of men and boys forms part of 
his suite wherever he goes, ready to perform in the 
chapel or in private,—and his accounts make fre- 
quent entries of the troops of trumpeters and min- 
strels.’”—In regard to the above, we may beallowed 
to explain that there was no mention of “ sumptu- 
ousness” as generally characterizing the reign of 
Henry VII. The comment contained in the note 
is, perhaps, less at variance with the text animad- 
verted on than may seem. It should, however, 
have been more precisely stated that, not until 
the period adverted to, that of Henry VIL, 
did Music begin to emerge from that state in 
which, be the materials for art ever so many, the 
thing itself can hardly be said to exist. Hence,— 
not from inadvertence of the fiddle or psaltery, 
the minstrels and the chapel-singers of elder 
Sovereigns,—do we conceive the reign in ques- 
tion not a bad starting-point,—our estimation 
of most specimens of an earlier date not being 
Mr. Chappell’s, but including such an epithet as semi- 
barbarous.—This, to pursue illustration a step fur- 
ther, we should extend to elder and more famed 
music still—that of the Greeks, among whom, in 
their great age of perfect sculpture and tragedy, 
something passed for music which with us would 
no more pass for art, than the chant of the Baya- 
déres or the old grim tones of the Ambrosian and 
Gregorian rite. 

The Surrey Concert-Room is again open. The 
music there is now under the management of Herr 
Schallehn.—Canterbury Hall has added the fourth 
act of Signor Verdi’s ‘ Macbeth’ to the first one, 
the performance of which was dwelt on some weeks 
since. Acts second and third are advertised as 
being in rehearsal. 

The Opéra Comique of Paris, which, during the 
time of incubation of the new opera by M. Meyer- 
beer, has been exclusively devoted to that object, 
is now about to renew its repertory. Two or three 
new works have already appeared in addition 
to those which we have He promised. One of 
these was ‘Le Rosier,’ by M. H. Potier, in which 
two new singers, Mdlle. Guerra, a Milanese lady, 
and M. Ambroise were tried. The gentleman 
is described as an acquisition to the ranks of comic 
acting-singers. 


autour ma Chambre,’ by M, Grisar, is described 


dian, who retired a few years 


The second novelty, ‘ Voyage | _¢ 


MISCELLANEA 


re’s Sonnets. _Dr. Drake first put forth 
the idea that “‘W. H.” implied the initials, in- 
verted, of Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton. 
Mr. Boaden, with better reason, contended that 
they stood for William Herbert, the young Earl of 
Pembroke. Let us examine the dates of the 
Poems, as a guide to elucidate this question. In 
1593, Shakspeare published his ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ which he calls “‘ the first heir of his inven- 
tion” in his dedication ‘‘To the Right Honourable 
Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton, and 
Baron of Tichfield.” In 1594, the poem of 
‘ Lucrece’ was published, with a dedication to the 
same nobleman, his titles being set forth in full, b y 
*‘ your Lordship’s in all duty, William Shakspeare. 
The Sonnets were first published, ‘never before 
imprinted,” being expressed in the title-page, in 
1609, for T. T., whose identity i is ascertained from 
the entry at Stationers’ Hall; “20 May, 1609, 
Tho. Thorpe, a booke called Shakspeare’ 3 Sonnets.” 
T. T. dedicates these verses ‘‘To the only begetter 
of these insuing Sonnets, Mr. W. H.” &c. But 
such a style would not be proper for the Earl of 
Pembroke, who had succeeded to his father’s title 
in 1601. Is it certain that “ Mr. W. H.” is alluded 
to by Shakspeare in his Sonnets? Many of the 
stanzas are addressed to a woman, who appears to 
have slighted the Poet’s affection, preferring the 
love of his friend. line in stanza xx, as ori- 
ginally printed, 

A man in hew all Hews in his controwling, 

led Tyrwhitt to conjecture that “‘ W. H.” stood for 
W. Hughes. But who was W. Hughes? and how 
was he connected with the Poet? Mr. Collier con- 


siders that “‘ T. T.,” or Thorpe, may have been in- |. 


debted to some one bearing the initials ‘‘W. H.” 
for obtaining the Sonnets in a collected form, which 
had been scattered among various parties,—and 
that for this reason he inscribed them to “‘W. H.” 
as their “ begetter.” Although I humbly beg to 
differ from Mr. Collier in the value which he places 
on the discovered “‘ Perkins” Folio, yet I heartily 
concur in your indignant rebuke to those who im- 
pute such unworthy motives to him, as would, if 
true, rank him with an [reland, and thus brand the 
loving labour he has bestowed on the great Poet's 
works with a stigma which time cannot efface. The 
opinion I have ventured to state to the great trage- 
ago, alas! from the 
stage, is, that the much-talked-of Folio fell into the 
hands of one who was either the manager, or 
prompter, of a theatre, whose calling is shown by 
the many instances wherein a pen has been drawn 
through passages for the sake of curtailment, as 
well as by the minuteness of the stage directions. 
The genuineness of the volumeis one thing ; its value 
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HORSE-DEALING IN SYRIA, 1854. 
FELICITA.—CONCLUSION. 
VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY ACTIONS. 
THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART VII. 
FLEETS AND NAVIES—ENGLAND.—PART II. 
JOURNAL OF A CRUISE ON THE TANGANYIKA LAKE, 
CENTRAL AFRICA. By Captain J. H. SPEKE. 
A DREAM OF THE DEAD. 
THE ELECTION PETITIONS.—WHO DOES rue BRIBERY ? 
JERSEY TO THE QUEEN. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THE DISARMAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price 1s. 6d. in cloth, 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


VOLUME VI. 


Published in M ri 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, 
NEW 


TOURISTS’ MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


By A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.G.S. &c. 


D - tained in the editi "Drie heets, 
n e ret 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


and in Volames, 


Price 218. in cloth case, 
A NEW 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 
SCOTLAND, 


FROM THE MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES AND PER- 
SONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E. F.G.S., 
Professor of Natural History, University of Aberdeen. 
WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

The TOPOGRAPHY by 


A. KEITH JOHNSTON, N, F.R.S.E. 
Beale 10 miles to 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post, 
NEW DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS, 


from the Greek, Latin, and Modern 
lated into English and occasionally accom th 
with an extensive 


tions, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotic 
Index, referring. to poreny "important Word. By the Author of 
*The Newspaper and General Reader’s Companion 

London: John F. Shaw, 4, 27, South- 


Fifth Thousand, sewed, 28.; cloth, 3. 
NTRODUCTION to ENGLISH LITE- 
st TURE, from CHAUCER to TENNYSON. By HENRY 

of Mr. Reed, however, may stand upon their 

Third sewed, 28.; cloth, 38. 

LECTURES on ENGLISH HISTORY and 
TRAGIC POETRY, as ILLUSTRATED by SHAKSPEARE. 
By HENRY REED: 

Second Thousand, sewed, 3¢.; cloth, 4s. 

LECTURES on the BRITISH POETS. By 
HENRY REED. 

London : | oan F. Shaw, 48, Paternoster-row, and 27, South- 
ampton-ro 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
THE SEA SIDE. 


BIRDS’ NESTS, with 22 coloured Plates of Eggs, 16mo. cl. 

BIRDS of the SEA SHORE, coloured Plates, 16mo. cl. gilt 

in a Packet 

BOTANICAL RAMBLES, ap. 8yo. by tthe Rev. A 
Jouns, cloth boards 


CHANNEL ISLANDS Rambles among the, by A Natu- 
ralist, feap. 8vo. cloth 

CHAPTERS on THINGS ‘of the SEA SIDE, 
by Anne Paartrt, feap. 8vo. 

EVENINGS at the wet Pp. Gesss, Esq. 
F.R.8., post 8vo. cloth, with num ngravings 
FLOWERING PLANTS of GREAT BRITAIN by 
Pratt, Vols. 1. to V., with col oured Pla tes, Syo. 

, each Vo 


eaat 


of GREAT BRITAIN, by Paave, 
coloured P’ oth gilt 


forming Vol. VI., with 12 
ANNE 
British Species, 


RATT, co ou a con n ev 
forming Vol. VII. 8vo. cloth gilt ee 
FLOWERS of the FIELD, by Jouxs, feap. 
8vo. cloth boards 
TREES evels by the Rev. Cc. 4 Jouxs, feap. 
cloth boards 


GARDENING for CHILDREN, by the Rev. C. A. Jouxs, 


GARLANDS for the MONTHS, ta a Packet 

GREEN and THEIR GRASSES, by 
Pratt, feap. 8v 

LIZARD (The), A WEEK az, with Map, by the mer. C. 4. 
Jouns, 16mo. cloth 

— GARDEN (The), coloured Plates, 


16mo. clo 
ina Packet os ee 

OCEAN (The), by P. H. Gossz, Esq., post 8yo, 

POISONOUS one SUSPECTED PLANTS of 
our FIELDS WooD with 
coloured Plates 16mo. cl 

RAMBLE IN SPRING, by the Rev. C. A. Joans, 16mo. cl. 

SUMMER 16mo. cloth 

AUTUMN 16mo. cloth 

WINTER os 16mo. cloth 

RURAL AFFAIRS (SKETCHES of), feap. 8vo. cloth .. 

SEA-SIDE PLEASURES, feap. 8vo. limp cloth on 

SONGSTERS, OUR NATIVE, by ANNE Paare, wae 
coloured Plates, 16mo. cloth 

WANDERINGS THROUGH the CONSERVATORIES at 

KEW, feap. 8vo. cloth 


WATERING PLACES of ENGLAND, feap. By0. cloth we 
WILD FLOWERS, Passe, in 2 with 192 
coloured Plates, 16 cloth oe 
WONDERS of the SEA SHORE, 16mo. cloth. se 

YEAR of COUNTRY LIFE, feap. 8vo. cloth . ee 


ries: ueen-street, ‘sInn le 


©@® © 


LFORD’S (DEAN) GREEK TESTAMENT. 
The Poarth the FIRST TESTAMENT. 


ably revised) is now read a. Be. 
vingtons, Waterloo-place ; and Deighton, Bell & Co, 


on : 
Cambridge. 
ANTONIN ROCHE, 
French Examiner in the London University, 
Director of the Educational Institute 
OCHE (Antonin), HISTOIRE des PRIN. 
CIPAUX ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS. 2 vols. Vol. I. 12mo, 
boards. 1858 4s. Vol. IL, in the Press. 


ROCHE (A.), GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 
Deuxidme dition, revue et corrigée. 12mo. cloth boards. 135s, 


at La seule adoptée par le Conseil Impériale de I’Lnstruction 
ROCHE (A.), Du STYLE et de la COMPO. 
SITION LITTBRAIRE, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ROCHE (A.), POETES FRAN CAIS: Recueil 
de Morceaux choisis dans les meilleurs Pottes, Copate, Vorigine de 
la Littérature jusqu’é nos Jours; avec une} 
et wd ous Poéte. bea, Quatridme 


ROCHE (A.), PROSATEURS FRAN Als; 
urchaque Auteur. Cin 
édition. ‘Deux Partive reliées 19mv. cloth beards, 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent -garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


Messrs. | | 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY & 
LIST, 


Just published, price 6d. 
A HANDY-BOOK FOR RIFLE 
VOLUNTEERS. 


With Fourteen Coloured Plates and Diagrams. 


By Capt. W. G. Hatter, 
Author of ‘ A New System of Drill.’ 
Sun.—“ By far the handiest book of all the 
cently published for the use of Rifle Volunteers. prantphechs w- 
tte.—“ By far the very best Werk of the kind 


United Service Gaze 
to which the rifle volunteer movement has given birth. Th is book 
ea on the same subject.” 
de- 
we 


all that hav 
val and Military Gazette.—‘*This is multum in 
cidediy the bs the best guide or manual for volunteers and 


Just published, price 5a. 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN ABBOTS. 


By R. B. WERBORTON. 


Critic. As of the state of Christianity ia 
the seventh century, this wees is most interest- 
written with th considerable vigour and uty.” 
Chronicde.—** To — persons this work will become 
c e nineteenth cen _ 
ve, and practical.” 


A TALE FOR THE YOUNG. 
Just published, price 5a, 6d. 
I REN 


Or, SEETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


very vendable, end the inculeated 
unexceptionab 


James’ Chron It has a through its pages W = ~ 
© ered, sound, moral tale. 


Just published, price 6s. 
SATAN RESTORED : 
A POEM, 
By W. 
St. James's Chronicle.—“* Reminds one of some of the dainty 


Just published, price 6s, 


ILDEG@ONDA 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF GROSSI. 


Just published, price 96. 6d. 


THESEUS AND THE MINOTAUR. 
A METRICAL LEGEND. 
By J. S. Wrvstow. 


Saunders, Otley & Co. 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


= 
| 
Chu 
Cath 
‘ 
0 N 
devices of our early poets.” 
John Bull.—“ Contains passages of considerable power and 
beauty.” 
Ca 
Wat 
Artists 
lish H 
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This day is published, price 21s. 2 vols. 


MILLICENT NEVILLE: 
A NOVEL. 


By JULIA TILT, 
Author of ‘ The Old Palace,’ ‘May Hamilton,’ &c. 


“ A very interesting stoty.”—Sun, July 28. — “ The very best novel of the season.” —Post, August 4. 
L. Boots, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


FALSE AND TRUE. 


By the Hon. LENA EDEN, 
Author of ‘ Easton.’ 


1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


This day is published, 


TUSCANY IN °49 AND IN 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 


GOVERNMENT; 


AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS. 
COMPILED FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


By ALFRED MICHIELS. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cation...... It is a volume for he publication of which — 


as affording incontrovertible of the tyrannical 
Catholic rulers, and of the barbarous crucities they sanction encourage.” — Press. 


* It is, in every sense, the most important book of the season.” —Leader. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of ‘ A Month in Yorkshire,’ &c. 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d, 


** We have read this book with much 
, have every reason to be thank 


“ All that it aims at it achieves, and achieves well. Higher praise it could not, in its generation, well desire.’”—Press. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 


Post 8vo. 2s. 
EIGHTH EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


CuapmMaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THORNBURY’S ‘LAST HOURS OF THE PAINTERS.’ 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Contains Engravings trom the Pictures of «THE DEATH OF CARDINAL WOLSEY C. W. Corr, 
‘SUMMER-TIME,’ by Russxs, both in the possession of H sr 


The Engraving from Sculpture is ‘ MATERNAL LOVE,’ after the Group by E. B. Stzruzns, 
Literary Contents include :—Ruskin v. Raphael, Part 2—Last Hours of the Painters, No. 3, The 
by G. W. Thornbury—British Artists, No. 46 
0. 16, George ee P.S.A., by F. W. Fairholt, illustrated—The Western Isles of —— illustrated —Eng- 
Part 2, b Stewart—Excursions in South Wales, Part 9, Tenby, &c., by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illus- 

orthiviek F Picture Sale, &c. &c. 


Vintvz & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Watton, 
lish Hi Slomes, 
trated—The N. 


Pupil of 
46, Henry Jutsum, 72 J. Dafforne, illustrated—Tombs of English 


FRENCH CONDENSED.—Pifth Edition, 5s. éd. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France. By A. ALBITES, LL.B. Paris, 
baston School. 
“ A true gem.”— Perfect.”"— 
Era. Most valuable, entremely well ter 
London: Longman. Edinburgh: Menzies. Paris: Galiguani. 
Just published, price 2s. éd. 


FAMILIAR “HISTORY of BRITISH 


Esq , Author of ‘ The Handbook of I a 
Sg perms permission, to the Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D. 
cipal of the _—— College. 

: Darton & Co. 58, Holborn-hill. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, AND LENSES. 


OLTON & BARNITT, Manufacturers of Pure 
for Scientific and Ex rimental Chem 


tography also Manufacturers of Chemical, Gal , and 
‘Apparatus, 
y be ennmerated as belonging te pesto 

of Phot  COLLUDIONS for Positive ve Pic- 
ore preps reparations are highly sensitive and uniform in 

YSTAL VARNISH for protecting ¥ PO- 
COLOURING BATH for permanently fixing an 
tives o ALBU ME ENIZED pay! R. 


m paper.— Care 
—CAMERAS, folding and rigid, of superior construction.” 
BOUND CAMERA 


BRASS U ERAS for India. CAMERAS “with 
SCRE justment. STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS. New 
PORTABLE CAM Ss. — CAMERA- 
STA make. — E RE FRAMES.—GLASS 


AN DS of t . 
BATHS (Water. tight) for ELIANG the Silver 
LEV TAND 


Vertical Porcelain b -8 8 
SPIKIT-LEVELS. — Camel-hair RUS PNEUMATIO 
PLATE- HOLDERS. — PLATE-CLEANEKS. — COLLODION 
BO ES, graduated. LASS PLATES of all sizes. 
TOGRAPHIC PAPERS, French and Enelish.— NEGATIVE 

APER for CALOTYPE procesa—WAXED PAPER and I0- 
DIZ A ER.—Genuine PA R SAXE. 


e great 
variety of Glass, Porcelain, and Gutta Percha Dishes Ross's 
PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES.— LEREB 
LENSEs.—NEW GERMAN LENSES Illustrative Catal 
free on application —BULTON & ARS ITT, Uperative and Pho- 
tographic Chemists, 146, HOLBORN BARS, n (formerly 

ymon 


Mick ROS COPES.—J. AMADIO’S Botanical 
MICROSCOPE, packed in mah ease with three 
powens, condenser, pincers, and two slides, will show the animal- 

in water, price 14a 6¢.—The Field newspaper, under the gar- 
department, gives the following testimony It 
is marvellously cheap, and will do everything which the lover of 
sh it to accomplish, either at home or in the open 
air.”"—June 6, 1857.—A large assortment of Achromatic Micro- 
scopes.—7, Throgmorton-street.— Just published, Second Edition, 
an ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, con- 
taining the Names of 1,500 MICKOSCUPIC OBJECTS, post free 
for six stamps. 


HOTOGRAPHY. —T. OTTEWILL & CO. 
olesale and Retail PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATU 
MANUFACTURERS, Islington, 
T. Ottewill & Co's NEW TEAK CAMERAS expressly for 


comb free on application. 
KALEIDOSCOPIC COLOUR 


P. 
(See Microscopic No. XXVI.) 
0 
dos. 


set of rotating discs, per 
This showing the various beautiful effects of the 
combination 


of Colours, &c. may be procured at 
SMITH, BECK & BECK’, 6, COLEMAN-STREET, 


ALTWOOD’S FINDE R. 
(See Microscoricat Jocaunwat, No. XXIIL. p. 9.) 
SMITH, BECK & BECK are now p to supply this useful 
unct to the pte Price, in a leather case, 7s. 6d. 
coining directions for use, &c. sent on appli- 
6, *COLEM N-STREET, Lon 


ROSS’S NEW ORTHOGRAPHIC 
e PETZVAL for LANDSCAPES and GRUU PS. 
The arrangement he optical properties of these Lenses re- 
originally taployed weet whe pe far 
form of this for Landscapes Groups giv esi 
si combination ; ; @ reduction of one-sixth is made in the 
of the Camera; theaxial aberrations are completely corrected ; 


only be eff second 
having ng. Negative foous.—/ A. R's in No, 56 of ‘Photo- 
by M sett, axe hardly to be sur- 

su r. ow 

and delicacy of light and 


= 
the late Robert Howlett, and 


are 
Nottingham Review, Jan. 14. 
work.” 


“Mr. BR. Howlett’s Views at Rouen are like so much 
ivory, sharp and delicately wrought as Orcagna’s oe 


The above were taken with A. Ross’s new Orthographic Petzval 


“ Mr. Ross Lenses f. Portraiture having the 
— tha of the 


intensit uced, by procuri 

mical, and rays. The spherical is also 

very counteted with Photography kept ue peneils.” 
Every Article connected with stock, 


or made to 


ana», may be bad on 


— 
- 
actinic focus more rays than 
that of the single combination, and these with 
_ 
uces a 
tive places, while iy —— 5 — y is so affected as to remove 
every trace of the inward leaning of architectural objects. 
Be All these necessary qualities of excellence are naturally unobtain- 
m construction presented, if we ex a loose approx- 
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GMITH, BECK & ACHROMATIC 
Price, in Walnut os 10 


Stereosoople Ph of th the ings, from Negatives 


For fall description, see Athenawm, Aug. 28, 1856, page 269. 
6, COLEMAN-STREET, London. 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 
COLLUDION is engusegeeet tot in sensitiveness and density, 
price 18s. per 80 oz. exclusi 
POSITIVE COLLODION in sensitiveness and 


of detail 
PX PER, in 17 ; Waxed 
e 
N’s * PRACTICAL HINTS. on PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 
nue London (late 289, Strand). 


COLDER TS DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
nsurance date show that ONE PERSON in every 
FIFTEEN is more or less injured by Accident yearly. 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 3. 


loot IN 
FROM ACULDENTS OF EV 
a POLICY 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS ‘ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
hae already paid in compensation for Accidents 37,0691. 
roposal and may be 
pany’s Uffices, on neipal Railway Stations, where, 
or Kat Ne chatge tor 
ou or 
Million. 
Railway i 


Offices, 3, Old 
HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY have never contemplated trans- 
any other — | whatever, but con- 
every description of Accident resulting 


either it Death or hor 


3, Old B WM. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH 


NSURANCE COMP€ANY,, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, 
67, SACK VILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


New ou the ... 0 0 
Yielding in New Prem ee ee ee ee ee ee 12,565 18 
Profit t realized since the last septennial 136,629 
Bonus declared o per cent. per ammum on every 
opened rior to Dee. Sist 1858. 
Fire Premiums in 1858.. £31,865 16 5 


N BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esa. 


Esq. Chas. J. Know Esq. 
Alexander Dobie, Lancaster- Solicitor. 
Bef 


Prospectuses, F ls, &c. may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BAN CNR-BUIL INGS, Lothbary, London, E.C. 
RUBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
SOCIETY, 14, W London, and 


Directors. 
W. H. DICKSON, Beq. Chairman. 
T. R. "Esq. Deputy- 


. Graham. 
ee Society is established on the tried and approved princi 
of Mutual Assurance. The he Funds are accumulated for the ex 
nder their own 
ded annually, 
ia reduction of ourrent Premiums. Policy. 
pate in Profits after payment of five annual 


The last annual reduction in the Premiums was at the rate of 
POF By order ofthe Board, ©. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 
UNION LIFE INSURANCE 


OCIETY. Instituted 1808. 
Invested Capital exceeding 2,000 sree 


This Society is ome of the few Mutual Insurance 
Offices, the whole of of the Profte being Siviaca among the Policy- 
holders, and to fute uses. 

The rates ly below those usually charged. Thus 


are considerab 
at the age of Fo Forty the sum of 331 19s. 2d., 
m willinsure 1,000l.—with 


whieh at the 
the NORWICH UNION WIL 
Benus in addi to 
Offices, 6, C Kew 
and ce Kew Bridgestect, 


FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 
WATHERSTON 


N & BROGD 
GOLDSMITHS and 
Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, 


ee IE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
th 16s, per Galion, is demonstrated, u analysis, 
to be peculiarly ee from acidity, * and very superior yt im- 
or securely a Oase for t try, _ 
BRETT & GO. "HENE 


oe —AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of 
488. per cash. This Wine 


will be m 


BRETT & Co 
Distillery, 


In post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 


(Originally published in ‘ BLackwoop's MaGazins.’) 


By CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C.B. Royal Navy, 
Author of ‘ Leaves from an Arctic Journal,’ ‘Quedah,’ &c. 


Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, &c. 6s. 


SOME MEMORIALS OF RENEE OF 
FRANCE, 
DUCHESS OF FERRARA. 


London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Just published, price 4s. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES CLYDE, LL.D. 
Author of ‘Greek Syntax, with a Rationale of the Constructions,’ &c. 


Edinburgh: Tomas ConstaBLe & Co. London: Hamiron, Apams & Co, 


The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.” SHAKESPEARE. 
On Magazine Day will be published, price 9d., the Fourth Monthly Part (for September) of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
(With which is Incorporated Household Words.) 


CONTAINING 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Caartezs Dickens. 


BOOK THE SECOND. THE GOLDEN THREAD.—Caapter XVL Stitt Nicut.—XVIII. Nise 


Days.—X LX. An Oprnion.—XX. A Piza.—XXI. Ecuoine Foorstsrs. 


Also the following Articles :— 
A PIECE OF BLOOD-MONEY. 
NEW VIEW OF SOCIETY. 

STORM EXPERIENCE. 
ALDERSHOTT TOWN AND CAMP. 


GOOD AND BAD FUNGUS. 

THE LAST OF THE WAR, 

A PHYSICIAN'S GHOSTS. Chapters I. and IL 
HOW THE VICTORIA CROSS WAS WON, 


THE BACHELOR BEDROOM. RICE. 
OUR EYE-WITNESS AT WOOLWICH. BUYING A PRACTICE. 
DRIVER MIKE. DRIFT. 


OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 
THE SACK OF PERUGIA. 

PLINY MADE EASY. 

A PHYSICIAN’S GHOSTS. Chapter IV. 


GREAT ODDS AT SEA: A LEAF OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


PITY A POOR BRIDGE. 

A PHYSICIAN’S GHOSTS. Chapter IIL 
SHIPS AND CREWS. 

Published also in Weekly Numbers and in Half-Yeart ag Spee pes. at the Office, 11, Wellington-street North, — 


W.C.; and by Messrs. Coarman & 93, Piccadilly, W.; of whom may be had all the Back Numbers and Vo 
of HOUSEHULD WORDS. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, Loypoy, S.W. 


The Funds or P of the C as at 81st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d. 


approved securities. 


The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance - 
for life, is required to be paid for the first tive years, simple interest being charged onthe balance. Such 
is equivalent TO AN IMMEDIATE ADVANCE OF 50 PBR CBNT. UPON THE ANNUAL PREMIUM, without the borrower —_— 
recourse to the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during 
the currency of the Loan, ve of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 
The above mode of insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover monetary 
transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half the 
outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—are granted likewise on real and persona! Securities. 
Forms of Proposal and ee ———_ one on application to the Resident Director, 
8, W 


place, P London, 8.W. 
E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


— 
| 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE vFf @& PER WEEK 
IN THe EVENT UF INJURY, OB 
E. N. Cli Esq. 
E. Crostev, Bac RK. B. Hewitt, E 
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\[ ESSRS. OSLER, 45, OXFORD-STREET, 


bes te ampounce ce thet their NEW GAL- 
‘thei Premises), reeently erected from t 
Owen Jones, is NUW OPEN, and will be found to 


— a more extensive assortment of Glass Chandeliers, Table 
0 ental Glass, &c., than their hitherto limited space has 
enabled them to exhibit. 


NNER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
superior Paste, prices deseription of Cat Table 


eq 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E. 


ARK YOUR LINEN with CULLETON’S 


PATENT tings PLATES. — The 7 
by 


rs, 2a Gd. ; Orest, 5a, 
‘or stamps. — Observe, 25, Cranbourne-street, Leicester-equare, W. 


T AWNS.—In Use in the Ro Gardens. — 
SAMUELSON'SB BOYD'S PATEST LAWN MUWING 

and ROLLING MACHINE, the only ove that will cut wet as 
well as dry grass, teed t in use, easily handled, 
e order— doing the work of five or six 


men. Prices ncluding case and carriage to apy railway station 
in England, from 4. 178. 6d. and upwards. Copies of testimonials 
free on oe to Mr. Samuelson's n Warehouse, 
n-street West, City; Messrs. London Bridge ; 


, Canno 
or the Works, Banbury, Uxon. 


RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 
and highly-finished Elegancies, for presentation, in great 
Tulle and Work Table. MECH it & Bazin, 13, Megent-street, 
41 Leaden hall-street, and Orystal P alace, Sydenham. 


RECKNELL, TURNER & SONS’ HAND 

CAN DLESTICKS Registered Glass Shades 

vent guttering o dles when carried about —BKECK- 

ELL, TURNERS SONS. V Wax and Tallow Chandlers 
oil il Merchants, at the Bee Hive, 31 and 33, Haymarket, 8. W. 


J)REDERICK EDWARD6, SON & 00. 


to ORE. 


ny eminent Frene 
oppos e Junservator 
Pantheon Bazaar. Their attention will, as hessteteee, be 
entirely confined to the Man ure Sale of Stoves, tcshon 
ges, F yeutere and Fire-irons, and to the fitting of houses with 
ths, Bells, "team anu Hot-wate r Work. F. E., Son & Co. sin- 


com mod 


mises, and with 
favour they have for so many 


an extension of the 
years evjoyed. 
HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
H aud DEED BUXES—Complete Lists of 


Sizes and Prices 
AT had op application. 
street, Liverpool ;'26, Market-street, Manchester; and orsley 
elverhampton. 


ALL’S EAU de COLOGNE, an inimitable 
perfume, which for and durability of odour cannot 
by any im ported. l-sized bottles, 
ls. each. case of six Sottles 6d. forms a most elegant 

nt.— it OHN. HALL, Holborn, two doors west of 
hancery-lane, W 


LEINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO. PLATE, WANUPACTU KING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BKUNZISTS te ~~ 
added to their extensive ‘toe x a a variety of New Designs in 


onour, as wellasthe “ Grande Medaitie Hvnpeur” (the 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
to them at the © Exhibition in 1851. 
Each article bears their mest. Co., under a Crown ; 
lated b Patent Process 


T- ‘STREET, 8. and 45, MOORGATE- 
ONDON:; COLLEGE. DUBLIN: aud at 
ANUPACTGRY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM — 
ing as Drawings sent free by post. ‘Re plating and Gild- 
as 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
BIUALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


Penetrating Tooth ub- 

r the Tolles Tooth Brushes search 
y between the “divisions of the Teeth and ones them 
are 


in tablete (beari their nam 

fe’s celebrated A Tooth Powder, 2a. per and of 
the New Bouyuets.—Sole Establishment, 1308 and 1 , Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from H olles-street, 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and Dress “Trunks, BAGS, with SQUARE OPENING; 
runks, Dressing Bags, with with Silver Fittings; 

h ek, Writing and and 500 other 

py es for eae or Continental Trevelling iil illustrated in their 

Catalogue for 1859. By post for two stam 

W.& T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Officers’ Barrack Furni- 

and Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 15 and 23, 


TANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL & SON'S Show Rooms contain a 
B suitable 


ture 


large 

beth for Home Use and 
ron Bedsteads with Brass 
apanned; Plain Iron Bedsteads for 
nor W is mauufac- 


egan 
i ts; every descriptio 
th 


as well as every description of Bed-room F 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSFRATED CATA- 


FREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch 


aker to the and Prinee Consort, and 
Maker of the Great Cleek he Quen and Parliament, 
Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange. 
No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


SCOTCH and ANGOLA 
UITS, at 47s., 


made to order from 
materials al all wool and tho by B BENJAMIN, 
e can Vv at 
N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. _— 


([EETH.— —By HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT, — Newly - invented of 
repared in the const rtifi- 
cial Teeth. ums, and —Mr. EPHRAIM. MOSELY. Sole 
tion, consisting in the ada 

fectioa success, of CH MICALLY PREPABED IND 
RUSBER, as a lining to the guld or bone frame All sharp 


are spring wires A-— are requi 
areatly- of supplied ; a natural elas- 
tieity, hitherto wholly unattatMmabie, and a with the 


most ‘unerring accuracy, are secured ; while, rom the —. 


and flexibility of the agents employed, the suppert i 
given to the ning teeth when loose or tender by the 
of gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor. street, Grosvenor- 

Gay-street, ; and WW, Eldva - square, 
tt 


HE EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL 
WINE COMPANY, 

PALL MALL, & 

SOUTH LN SHERRY’ 24a per do 


The country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA. SHERRY soft, nutty and dry,32a. ,, 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten years in the wood), 42a. a 


SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. . a 
ST. JULIEN OLARET, pure & scidity, 

and pack ineluded, and free to Railway 
Station. Terma, WILLIAM REID TIPPING, 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—Notice of In- 
junction.—The admirers of this ny pte Sauce are 
particularly requested to that no uinpe but that 
which bears the back label with the bame of WititaM LA- 
ZEN BY, as as the front label signed “ hb Lazenh 
and that for er security, on the om of of 
— appea ad itional label, | 
pointed red, as follows T notice will 


to by'’s ey’s Sauce, prepares. the vi 

in additiou to the hich are protected against 

erpetual in Chancery of wth July, 
6, . Portman-sequare, Londen. 


URABILITY OF GUTTA PERCHA 
TU BING.— Many ha been made asto the 
Pereba bing, the Gutta Percha Com 
have pleasure the follewing letter 
SIR SY MOND’) avis, Wisht— 


letter, 
received this morning, wo the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state, with much , it anewers 
perfectly. Many bui and person s, have lately ex- 
amived it, and th there is pot Oe least apparent difference the 
~~ to be ado down, now several Fy ; and | am informed that it 

houses that are being ~ 


N his testimenial it will 
MORROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT hae me eflect on 
Gutta Tubi 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


ARBER’S POISONED WHEAT 
kills Mice and Sparrows on the spot —In Id., 2d, 4d., ane 
onials. "risk 


WHEN YOU A8K FO 
PATENT. STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS AKE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, No. 1, CHAN- 
wy LAN 6, is the chea. house for PAPER, ENVE- 
LOPES, &c. Useful Cream Laid Note, 5 quires, fo for 6d.—Super 
Thick ditto, 5 quires for ls.—Super Thick 
6d. per 1 Large. Blue dite, por map, 


Sermon Paper, Stra 
per ream—India Note, 5 quires for ls. — Black-Borde 
quires for Manuse Paper, 3d. per auire—Copy Books, 
per grose— P 


& C."s Steel Pen, as flexible as the Quill, ls, ad. per 
Prise Liste &  COLENS. | 
Chancery-lane, and 198, Fleet-street. Trade supplied, 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL CoMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial Worid, Scholastic Lustitutions, and 
the public general that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making > Pens, and, in accordance with the 
cmcumee spirit of the times, he bas introduced a New series of 
his useful productions, which for Of TEMPER, QUALITY 
OF MATERIAL, and, abuve ail, CHEAPNESS he 
will ensure universal approbation, defy co ition. 
Each Ven bears the impress of his name 
quality ; and they are the chet of ben 
ing one gross cach, w outside, aud 


At she. request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. @. 


WAKRANTED SCHOOL AND tye PENS, 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different de- 


with 
Dealers in Pena — Merchants aud wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham-street ; 96, New-st., Birmingham ; 


NEW YORK; and at 37, @GBRACE- 
HUSBCH-STREET, LONDON, 


S CARDS, Wedding, Visiting, 
and Plate im any apd fi 
Post EMBUSSING PR 


superfine Cards printed 
Crest die, or Name and Address, for stamping paper, 


25, Cranbourne-street, Leicester-square, W.C 


RNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE, &c. 


—Statuettea, Grou Parian, decogated Bisque 
“Chime: Ciod Clocks itty marble, and other 

THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, E.C. 
RNITU RE.—Where to Buy, What to Buy, 


How to Buy.— COMPLETE FU K) iSHING GUID 
with all Explanations, and Illust y #0 Eugravings; to be 
had post-free of P. & 58. BEY ros. City "Puraiture Warehouses, 
91, 93 and 95, City-r Geods of 
kivedom, and exchanged if pet appreved. Note the Resse 
or Walnut Drawing-room Suits, covered in velvet. Brussels Car- 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


of 200 Medical Sootiemes x be the 


most 
NIA. The 
often hurtful ita eects, her here avoided : 


detected, and may be worn during sleep. escriptive circular 
be had, and be worn dari te St? forwarded by 
,on the circumference of the bedy, two inches below the hips, 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICUSE VEINS aud all oases of WEAK NESS and 
SWELLING of the BPRAINe. &e. They are 

light in texture, and - 
nary stock Price, trom 78. Gd. to 160. each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITB, MANUFACTURER, 238, Piccadilly, London. 


THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 
COOPERS SELTZER POWDERS make a 


most agreeable, effervescing, tasteless 
draught, and are acknowledged by fag T ove whotrys them to be 


infinite perior in every respect te 
eff 


ive ip renntt directions, even 
tive ip arelioh: Sol boxes, by HOUPER 
Chemist, Loudon Bridge; Sanogn, 150, Oxford-street, and 
on order by all Drugsists t the London whulesale houses. 


PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


for many years sanctioned by the must emiment 
of "Medical Profe | as an excellent remedy for 
Indigestion. Asa mild ape ient 


it is for particularly 
TeqDADG ; and it prevents the food ts from turning sour 
bined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
it forms an Efferv 

hemista, (ap and general Agunte for the in roved Horse- 
apd Dats), 175, Bow and sold 
by all respectable Chem ists the Em pire. 


Ne following is an EXTRACT from the 
Second Edition (page 1°8) of the Translation of the 
peia of of Ph of London, by 
pub 


chiefly consist of aloes, scammopny, A colocynth, which ] think 
woe formed ~~ a sert of compound as the acridity 0 of which 
an 


obv y a fou 
ingredieut to me) of an ¢ tonic nature. I think 


covered while in the 7 oure - 
mptioa, romeh General De- 
bility. The remedy discovered only child, a 


is child was cured, and is now 
daughter, was given up to die. Hise 


who w 
for using thie remedy, ou thelr ov their 


him six Address © 


Giecon HAIR RESTORED to its NATURAL 


— Neuralgia, Headache, Kheu 
stuf cured by F. HERRING'’S PATENT 


NETIC 
hair 


Brush, - an 
w s, or t by post for four fom , the illus- 
bere Grey, and its medy.’ 


p? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
‘Moustach 
st 


WHISKERS, &¢.?—Dr. RUSSELL’'S LIXIVENE, an 
com ranteed to produce 
two or three weeks, 
ling off, check greypess 
all ite stages, restore the original coluur, and rep ruduce the hair 
in balduess from whatever cause, and at any on r 
London. 


of 
USSELL Kentish Town, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —The liver, that 


rtant le, and transmits it 

to the aud gall'b ladder, is serious aud 
times fatal derang 5 

ms on the right side of the belly 

the left side, a dry of of brenthine, are 

iagnost igne t t ver is more 
of thie vital organ HULLU are & 


ps by Dr. 


speeitic. checkivg the over of bile, 
and goving 00 the vile; a speedy 


person can use them. Initial Plate, ls ; Name 2s. 6d. set 
\ \ allowed by 
effective invention 
use of asteel spring, so 
a soft bandage being w 
- 
from 
dam 
Parringd eet; W. Sut & Co. -ebureb yard f venience 
Sone, 95, Farringdveu-str . Sutton yard; | atit rticle of commerce ¢ 
B. Yates & Co., 25, Budge-row, London, and sold by all ~~ = pot MAHA say, it is the best made Pill in the kingdom; & 
Grocers, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. Barber's Pu ned muscular mucous a hydrogvgue purge cem- 
bined, and their effects proper by aud 
> 
corrigent. That it does com — 
large 
Walnut Tree Woods, Polished Deal 
d Furniture complete, 
urniture. 
Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 
free by post & SON, Bedding, and Bed- 
Toom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. permancht 


